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The  Slow  Learner — 

A  Plea  for  Understanding 

WALTER  B.  BARBE 
Head,  Department  of  Special  Education 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio 


TThe  slow  learner  is  perhaps  in  need 
of  more  understanding  than  any  other 
child.  If  it  is  true,  as  has  so  frequently 
been  stated  in  recent  years,  that  the 
gifted  child  is  the  most  neglected,  it  can 
also  be  said  that  the  slow  learner  has 
received  more  attention  at  the  wrong 
time  than  any  other  child.  The  slow 
learner  has  not  been  neglected,  but  he 
has  certainly  been  misunderstood. 

More  time  (than  could  ever  be  effec¬ 
tive)  has  been  spent  trying  to  make  the 
slow  learner  meet  the  mythical  grade 
level  or  national  norms  in  achievement. 
To  the  detriment  of  other  children 
within  the  regular  classroom  and  to  the 
slow  learner  himself,  conscientious 
teachers  have  devoted  great  amounts  of 
time,  attempting  to  make  something  of 
the  slow  learner  that  he  is  not  capable 
of  being.  Today,  when  the  academic  de¬ 
mands  for  achievement  are  being  placed 
upon  the  children  to  a  degree  never  be¬ 
fore  thought  possible,  the  slow  learner 
is  in  an  even  more  vulnerable  position. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of 
the  teacher  who  said  that  her  goal  for 
the  year  was  to  get  every  child  above 
the  class  median.  Asking  too  little  of 
the  gifted  and  too  much  of  the  slow 
learner,  she  was  meeting  the  needs  of 
neither. 

The  slow  learner  is  that  child  who  is 
below  average  in  innate  mental  ability, 
but  not  so  far  below  as  to  be  classified 


"mentally  retarded.”  The  slow  learner 
is  a  child  who  is  in  the  approximate  IQ 
range  of  75  to  90.  Children  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  make  up  approximately  20  per  cent 
of  the  school  population. 

The  slow  learner’s  potential  learning 
rate  is  below  that  of  the  average  child. 
It  is  tine  that  he  can  learn,  but  most 
likely  he  will  do  this  at  a  slower  rate — 
often  with  less  depth  of  understanding 
and  retention  power.  The  slow  learner 
is  not  necessarily  average  in  all  areas  of 
mental  functioning,  yet,  in  some  areas, 
he  may  even  be  in  the  mentally  retarded 
range.  For  example,  a  child  may  be  av¬ 
erage  in  rote  memory,  but  below  average 
in  reasoning  power  or  vice  versa.  His 
over-all  innate  ability  to  learn,  however, 
places  him  below  average. 

Adjustment  Problems 

The  slow  learner  is  the  child  who  is 
bright  enough  to  know  that  he  is  not 
bright.  He  does  not  have  the  blank  areas 
which  are  apparent  in  many  mentally 
retarded  children,  but  he  is  well  aware 
of  circumstances  around  him,  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  unable  to  succeed  in 
a  highly  competitive  situation. 

The  school  situation  often  provides 
the  slow  learner  with  opportunities  for 
many  experiences  of  failure  so  that  he 
dislikes  tests;  new  situations  which 
might  present  another  area  of  failure; 
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teachers  who  demand  absolute  stand¬ 
ards;  administrative  procedures  which 
allow  for  no  flexibility;  and  skill  sub¬ 
jects  which  depend  upon  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  skills  in  order  for  the  child  to 
be  successful  at  the  present  level. 

The  slow  learner  knows  his  own  lim¬ 
itations  as  well  as  those  of  other  slow 
learners.  More  capable  children  usual¬ 
ly  know  him  and,  being  more  flexible 
than  many  of  us,  make  allowances  for 
his  limitations.  The  slow  learner  has 
usually  repeated  one  grade  at  the  pri¬ 
mary  level — usually  with  some  degree 
of  success  the  second  time —  and  has 
repeated  another  grade  at  either  the 
upper  elementary  or  junior  high — most 
often  with  less  success  the  second  time 
than  the  first. 

The  slow  learner  is  more  subject  to 
acts  of  dehnquency  than  other  children; 
and  as  school  demands  become  greater, 
his  tolerance  for  school  becomes  less  and 
less.  In  academic,  competitive  school 
situations  he  does  not  continue  in  school 
past  the  earliest  dropout  age.  In  some 
rural  schools,  in  some  trade  schools, 
and  in  a  few  comprehensive  high 
schools,  where  impossible  demands  are 
not  made  of  him,  he  is  a  valuable  part 
of  the  school  population,  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  often  far  beyond  what  meas¬ 
ures  of  his  innate  ability  would  lead  one 
to  expect. 

The  slow  learner’s  social  adjustment 
is  often  far  better  than  his  school  adjust¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  partly  because  of  com¬ 
pensation,  he  exerts  more  effort  (to  be 
liked)  in  social  situations.  As  the  chil¬ 
dren  usually  accept  him,  often  recog¬ 
nizing  that,  although  he  is  not  good  in 
school,  he  is  capable  in  any  one  of  many 
specialized  areas,  the  slow  learner  some¬ 
times  even  assumes  roles  of  leadership. 
This  is  done  by  avoiding  those  areas  in 


which  he  is  not  capable  of  operating 
and  by  functioning  almost  exclusively  in 
areas  of  his  strength. 

The  slow  learner  is  emotionally  in¬ 
secure.  His  ego  status,  in  most  instances, 
has  been  severely  damaged  by  the  im¬ 
possible  demands  which  have  been 
placed  upon  him.  Aggressiveness  is  not 
an  uncommon  characteristic  of  the  slow 
learner,  particularly  in  the  classroom  or 
school  situation. 

Academic  Problems 

Because  the  slow  learner  cannot 
achieve  in  academic  areas  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  average  child,  he  usually  has 
many  problems  in  school.  The  notion 
that  all  slow  learners  should  be  in  trade 
schools  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  true 
that  certain  slow  learners  have  strengths 
in  nonverbal  areas  that  will  make  trade 
school  a  more  meaningful  situation  for 
them.  In  just  as  many  other  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  have  the  strengths 
and  should  not  be  in  a  trade  school. 

Using  the  trade,  vocational,  or  tech¬ 
nical  school  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
children  who  cannot  meet  some  rigid 
standard  in  the  academic  school  defeats 
the  purpose  of  the  technical  school.  The 
academic  high  school  must  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  flexible  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  slow  learners  whose  strengths 
are  in  those  areas  which  are  offered  in 
the  academic  high  school. 

The  trade,  vocational,  or  technical 
high  school  should  be  for  students  of 
all  mental  levels  whose  particular  abil¬ 
ities  are  in  those  lines  which  are  offered 
in  trade  school.  The  trade  school,  there¬ 
fore,  must  also  have  a  flexible  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  idea  that  bright  students  go 
to  the  academic  school  and  slow  learn¬ 
ers  and  retarded  children  go  to  the 
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trade  school  has  nullified  many  of  the 
advantages  of  having  these  separate 
schools.  The  great  need  for  technical 
training  today  must  clearly  indicate  how 
important  the  role  of  the  technical 
school  really  is.  Some,  but  not  all,  slow 
learners  can  benefit  from  the  offering 
of  the  technical  school. 

Within  the  academic  high  school  the 
curriculum  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
offer  the  types  of  courses  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  this  student.  English, 
for  example,  definitely  should  be  of  a 
different  type  from  the  rigid,  formalized 
program  which  might  be  of  value  to  the 
college-bound  student. 

Need  for  Guidance 

No  child  is  in  greater  need  of  ade¬ 
quate  guidance  than  is  the  slow  learner. 
Early  in  his  schooling,  he  must  learn  to 
recognize  his  limitations  as  well  as  his 
strengths.  He  should  direct  his  efforts  to 
developing  his  strengths,  not  waste  his 
time  in  futile  activities  which  concen¬ 
trate  on  his  weaknesses.  Far  too  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  making  all 
children  alike,  to  attempting  to  pull  up 
areas  of  weakness,  at  the  same  time  pull¬ 
ing  down  areas  of  strength.  The  slow 
learner  does  not  have  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  strong  areas  to  withstand  this 
type  of  pressure. 

Vocational  counseling  should  begin 
early,  with  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
vocational  plans  which  the  student  can 
realistically  make.  The  importance  of 


completing  high  school  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  only  if  the  high  school  itself  is 
able  to  make  the  student’s  courses  valu¬ 
able  to  him.  The  development  of  proper 
attitudes  is  perhaps  the  greatest  aim  of 
guidance  in  working  with  the  slow- 
learning  child. 

The  Present  Issue 

The  purpose  of  this  issue  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  to  develop  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  slow  learner.  If  the  "slow 
learner”  label  helps  us  to  understand 
him,  it  is  a  good  label.  If  it  is  used  as 
a  brand,  depriving  him  of  his  right  to 
learning,  it  is  a  bad  label. 

Various  aspects  of  the  slow  learner 
are  discussed  in  the  present  issue.  Dr. 
Lawrence  Derthick,  former  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  clearly  states  his 
recognition  of  the  need  for  more  under¬ 
standing  of  the  slow  learner.  Dr.  Ruth 
Strang  discusses  teaching  the  slow  learn¬ 
er  in  elementary  school,  and  Dr.  Ishmel 
Utley  discusses  teaching  the  slow  learn¬ 
er  in  high  school. 

Dr.  Willard  Abraham’s  discussion  of 
the  various  aspects  of  the  slow  learner 
raises  many  of  the  pertinent  points 
which  need  to  be  considered.  Articles 
by  Dr.  Herbert  Goldstein  and  Dr.  Don¬ 
ald  Ferguson  bring  together  what  is 
known  about  slow  learners.  Dr.  Paul 
Witty’s  article  helps  us  to  understand 
this  child  better.  The  program  at  Dade 
County  public  schools  is  described  by 
Dr.  Jeff  West. 


Be  ruled  by  time,  the  wisest  counsellor  of  all. 

— Plutarch,  Lives 


Review  of  Literature  on  the 


Slow  Learner 


DONALD  G.  FERGUSON 
Associate  Professor  of  Special  Education 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio 


TThe  slow  learner  presents  very  per¬ 
plexing  problems  to  educators.  He  com¬ 
prises  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
school  population.  Despite  his  presence 
in  such  large  numbers,  few  teachers  or 
administrators  are  contented  with  what 
the  school  is  doing  for  him,  and  many 
are  bothered  by  what  he  is  doing  to  the 
school.  To  date,  however,  there  is  little 
evidence  in  the  literature  that  the  slow 
learner  has  been  given  serious  construc¬ 
tive  attention. 

What  problems  does  the  literature 
treat  and  what  does  it  say  about  them? 
These  questions  guided  this  review  of 
professional  journals,  bulletins,  and 
texts  dealing  with  the  education  of  slow- 
learning  children.  Three  major  prob¬ 
lem  areas  are  evident.  Two  deal  essen¬ 
tially  with  administrative  or  program¬ 
ing  issues,  and  a  third  relates  to  matters 
of  instruction. 

Problems  which  typically  confront 
school  administrators  relating  to  educa¬ 
tional  programing  for  slow-learning  chil¬ 
dren  are  (1)  where  and  how  they  are 
located  and  C2)  what  kinds  of  programs 
they  need  or  require. 

Identification 

In  practice  and  in  the  literature  there 
is  confusion  about  who  is  a  slow  learner. 
Generally,  terminology  is  nonstandard- 
ized  and  troublesome  to  any  other  than 


the  most  astute  reader.  Yet  there  is 
agreement  that  classification  and  iden¬ 
tification  are  essential  to  programing. 

The  slow  learner  is  frequently  mis¬ 
taken  with  peers  from  either  of  his  ex¬ 
tremes  on  the  mental-ability  scale.  On 
the  lower  end,  the  slow  learner  (IQ 
70-75  to  90)  is  confused  with  the  edu- 
cable  mentally  retarded  (IQ  50-75). 
This  confusion  occurs  because  some 
community  and  state  education  pro¬ 
grams  use  the  term  “slow  average”  when 
referring  to  the  child  from  75-90  and 
the  term  “slow  learner”  for  those  be¬ 
tween  50  and  75. 

On  the  high  side  of  the  ability  scale 
tbe  slow  learners  are  often  mistaken  for 
children  of  greater  native  endowment 
who  are  “remedial  problems”  or  "behav¬ 
ior  problems.”  These  individuals  are 
more  capable  children  but,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  not  performing 
adequately  in  the  academic  program. 

The  answer  in  resolving  this  confu¬ 
sion  seems  to  lie  in  restricting  the  use 
of  the  term  “slow  learner”  to  children 
with  limited  learning  potential  in  terms 
of  school  ability  or  IQ  test  scores  and 
further  to  fixing  the  range  of  IQ  from 
about  75-90.  This  would  distinguish  the 
slow  learner  from  the  mentally  retarded 
whose  IQ  limits  are  fairly  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  practice  and  by  The  Council 
of  Exceptional  Children  and  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency. 
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Such  restriction  does  not  completely 
eliminate  the  confusion  with  the  bright¬ 
er  nonachieving  pupil,  for  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  this  child  will  test  in  the  slow 
learner  range  on  group  tests  and  often 
will  perform  academically  like  the  slow 
learner.  Additional  measures  of  using 
the  skills  of  school  psychologists,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  used  to  make  more  accurate 
distinction. 

In  any  case,  additional  testing  and 
specialized  help  will  be  needed  for  op¬ 
timum  programing  with  slow-learning 
children,  for  as  a  group  they  often  have 
additional  complicating  sensory,  physi¬ 
cal,  and  psycho-social  problems  which 
further  hinder  their  learning  and  which 
have  to  be  considered  in  planning  an 
effective  school  program. 

Through  carefully  planned  and  con¬ 
tinuous  programs  of  testing,  the  slow- 
learning  child  can  be  identified  as  he 
enters  school.  This  identification  will 
aid  the  teachers  who  must  know  him 
to  teach  him  and  also  the  administrators 
who  are  concerned  with  long-range  and 
community-wide  programing. 

Programing 

Most  articles  and  studies  explicitly 
and  implicitly  make  one  point  clear. 
Slow-learning  children  can  learn  and 
are  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  They  can  profit  from  an  ed¬ 
ucational  program  geared  to  their  abil¬ 
ities,  and  they  have  a  right  to  expect  one 
just  as  much  as  their  average  and  above 
average  peers.  These  children  are  not 
mentally  retarded  or  defective.  As  stated 
by  G.  O.  Johnson,  “They  do  not  require 
an  educational  program  ordinarily  be¬ 
yond  that  which  can  be  provided  for 
them  through  regular  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  schools.” 


However,  they  do  require  special  pro¬ 
graming  in  that  they  cannot  as  a  rule 
perform  satisfactorily  in  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  academic  subjects;  nor  are  those 
subjects  entirely  satisfactory  for  them. 
In  terms  of  pace  and  scope,  slow  learn¬ 
ers  need  a  program  that  is  commensur¬ 
ate  with  their  level  of  maturation  and 
readiness.  A  proper  program  will  move 
more  slowly,  will  delay  each  new  step 
until  the  child’s  readiness  is  assured, 
will  allow  for  the  slow  learner  to  get 
progressively  farther  behind  the  aver¬ 
age  and  bright,  and  will  allow  for  him 
to  reach  his  peak  of  mental  growth  at 
an  earlier  point  in  the  program. 

The  general  educational  objectives 
need  not  be  different  for  slow-learning 
children.  For  example,  the  objectives  of 
self-realization,  human  relationship, 
civic  responsibility,  and  economic  effi¬ 
ciency,  formulated  by  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  in 
1938,  are  as  appropriate  for  slow-learn- 
ing  children  as  for  other  children. 

However,  specific  objectives  for  the 
slow  learner  should  differ.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  and  undesirable  for  the  slow- 
learning  child  to  participate  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  mathematics  program,  advanced 
literature  program,  or  the  like.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  he  would  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  profiting  in  any  positive  way  from 
such  participation. 

In  order  for  the  slow  learner  to 
accomplish  the  schools’  general  objec¬ 
tives,  specific  objectives  should  have  an 
immediate  relationship  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  life  needs.  They  should  be  re¬ 
lated  to  topics  such  as  orientation  to  the 
school,  living  in  the  home,  making  and 
holding  friends,  boy-girl  relationships, 
living  in  the  community,  personal  and 
community  health,  and  getting  and 
keeping  a  job. 
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The  literature  gives  some  attention  to 
administrative  questions  of  grouping, 
grading,  and  promotion.  Generally,  most 
authorities  appeal  for  flexibility.  Major 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
aims  to  be  accomplished  by  policies  in 
these  matters  and  not  to  administrative 
exjjediency. 

The  policies  ado(>ied  for  organizing 
classes  and  regulating  progress  should 
achieve  several  purposes.  They  should 
establish  and  maintain  reasonably  per¬ 
manent  instructional  groups.  They 
should  provide  for  orderly  progress 
through  the  school.  They  should  bring 
the  pupils  to  termination  of  their  ele¬ 
mentary  education  at  not  later  than  13 
or  1 4  years  of  age.  They  should  provide 
for  a  smooth  transition  from  the  ele¬ 
mentary-school  program  to  the  second¬ 
ary-school  program. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  recom¬ 
mendation  concerning  grouping.  How¬ 
ever,  the  authorities  agree  that  slow 
learners  can  be  taught  effectively  in 
mixed  classes,  provided  that  the  school 
is  willing  and  able  to  make  the  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Featherstone,  for  example,  states  that 
in  so  far  as  possible  slow  learners  should 
be  taken  care  of  in  mixed  classes.  He 
recognizes,  however,  that  in  some  situa¬ 
tions  separate  groupings  can  be  used 
effectively  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  the  program.  In  a  discussion  of  this, 
he  mentions  several  issues  which  must 
be  considered  in  deciding  upon  homo¬ 
geneous  or  mixed  grouping  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school. 

The  elementary  school  must  have  at 
least  400  pupils  to  group  separately  and 
still  maintain  about  a  two-year  age  span. 
To  provide  a  high  degree  of  homogeneity 
of  age  and  ability,  a  minimum  enroll¬ 
ment  of  750  is  necessary. 
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There  is  usually  criticism  from  pro¬ 
fessional  and  lay  people  when  separate 
grouping  is  attempted.  This  criticism  is 
based  on  the  contention  that  separate 
grouping  violates  the  principles  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Featherstone  disagrees  with 
this  criticism  of  separate  grouping.  He 
states,  “Equal  opportunity  does  not 
mean  identical  opportunity  or  that 
everyone  should  do  the  same  thing.” 
Perhaps  our  democratic  ideals  are  best 
served  if  children  are  grouped  to  allow 
each  pupil  to  have  a  program  in  line 
with  his  level  and  rate  of  progress. 

If  grouping  is  desired,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  the  "dumping-ground” 
concept. 

In  the  elementary  school,  children 
should  spend  the  majority  of  their  time 
with  one  teacher.  All  others  with  whom 
they  come  in  direct  contact  should  work 
under  the  supervision  of  the  home  room 
teacher  or  should  follow  plans  that  have 
been  made  with  or  approved  by  him. 
Departmentalized  instruction  in  the  el¬ 
ementary  school  for  slow  learners  is 
consistently  and  firmly  rejected  by  most 
authorities. 

The  slow  learner  should  take  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  activities  of  the  school. 
When  these  are  selected  for  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  child’s  needs  and  interests 
and  are  structured  within  the  limits  of 
his  ability,  the  slow  learner  can  gain  a 
great  deal.  Participation  in  sports,  clubs, 
and  other  activities  should  be  available 
to  all  pupils  and  not  used  as  an  award 
for  high  scholastic  achievement. 

Programing  in  the  secondary  school 
is  more  diflicult  than  in  the  elementary 
school.  Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
are  much  more  firmly  bound  by  academ¬ 
ic  convention  and  tradition.  Departmen¬ 
talization  is  more  common  and  more 
difficult  to  change. 
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Many  secondary  school  administrators 
readily  admit  that  the  slow  learner  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  adjust  to  the  secondary 
school’s  traditional  society  of  separate 
subjects,  special  books,  and  ringing 
bells.  This  is  a  problem  which  is  keenly 
felt  and  often  expressed  by  administra¬ 
tors.  One  gets  the  impression  that  they 
are  ready  to  look  seriously  at  any  worth¬ 
while  suggestions. 

Recommendations  generally  call  for 
junior-high-school  programs  which  are 
much  like  those  in  the  elementary 
school.  Core  or  unit  should  occupy  50 
per  cent  of  the  time.  This  kind  of 
“block  of  time”  provision  is  likely  to  de¬ 
crease  as  the  slow  learner  moves  through 
the  secondary  grades.  The  amount  or 
rate  of  decrease,  of  course,  will  depend 
upon  what  else  the  school  can  offer  as 
a  profitable  learning  experience  of  a  spe¬ 
cialized  nature.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  core  activities  should  ever 
be  eliminated  entirely. 

In  addition  to  core  activities  in  the 
secondary  school,  there  should  be  en¬ 
richment  and  exploratory  offerings  such 
as  physical  education,  art,  music,  sci¬ 
ence,  business  arithmetic,  and  health 
conservation.  These  will  more  nearly  re¬ 
semble  school  subjects  because  of  time, 
teacher,  and  equipment  needs,  but  even 
here  care  must  be  exercised  to  gear  the 
content  and  pace  of  the  program  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  pupils. 

As  the  slow  learner  moves  through 
the  secondary-school-program,  he  will 
learn  more  about  himself,  and  his 
knowledge  can  be  used  in  an  occupa¬ 
tional  training  program.  As  he  learns 
more  about  his  interests,  abilities,  and 
special  aptitudes,  he  can  be  helped  to 
view  himself  more  objectively  and  real¬ 
istically.  Attempts  can  be  made  to  guide 
him  toward  more  mature  vocational  de¬ 


cisions.  This  sort  of  activity  sets  the 
stage  for  a  work-experience  program 
which  is  also  a  desirable  feature  of  any 
secondary  school  plan  for  slow-learners. 

Instruction 

There  are  many  articles  which  treat 
various  aspects  of  teaching  slow-learning 
children.  These  cover  both  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  and  relate  to 
a  variety  of  subject  matter  areas.  Ab¬ 
sent,  however,  are  reports  of  controlled 
experimental  studies  on  the  topic.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  there  is  a  pronounced  scarcity  of 
publications,  of  greater  length  and 
scope  than  journal  articles,  which  treat 
the  problem  in  a  comprehensive  way. 
A  notable  exception  is  Featherstone’s 
Teaching  Slow  Learning  Children, 
which  devotes  three  chapters  to  topics 
on  instruction. 

A  review  and  analysis  of  the  available 
materials  reveal  several  points  upon 
which  authors  agree. 

Slow-learning  children  generally  learn 
through  the  same  methods  as  brighter 
children.  Thus,  teaching  methods  will 
be  essentially  the  same  as  those  used 
with  brighter  children  except  that  there 
should  be  a  different  emphasis.  This 
point  is  similar  to  that  made  concern¬ 
ing  objectives.  The  two  statements  com¬ 
bined  represent  a  reasonable  summary 
of  the  best  ways  to  instruct  slow-learning 
children.  That  is,  the  major  objectives 
of  education  as  well  as  the  commonly 
employed  methods  and  techniques  of 
instruction  are  appropriate  for  slow- 
learning  children,  but  specific  objectives, 
methods,  and  materials  must  be  selected 
and  arranged  for  appropriateness. 

Activities  must  be  carefully  organized 
to  insure  continuity.  They  must  also  be 
offered  in  a  way  which  will  insure  a 
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reasonable  degree  of  success  and  accom-  written  generally  by  classroom  teachers 
plishment  for  the  slow-learning  child.  and  school  administrators. 

Instructional  goals  should  be  clearly  Generally,  professional  organizations 
stated  and  meaningful.  This  is  particu-  have  not  addressed  themselves  to  the 

larly  important  with  slow-learning  chil-  problem:.'  of  educating  the  75-90  IQ 

dren  since  they  are  likely  to  be  confused  child  but  there  are  a  few  notable  excep- 

by  abstractions  and  since  they  are  most  tions.  The  National  Association  of  Sec- 

effectively  motivated  by  concrete  and  ondary  School  Principals  regularly  fea- 

relatively  immediate  goals.  tures  one  or  two  articles  in  its  journals, 

Techniques  of  instruction  should  in-  and  the  North  Central  Association  of 

elude  liberal  amounts  of  demonstration,  C/olleges  and  Secondary  Schools  has 

practice,  and  drill.  conducted  at  least  one  major  study  on 

Frequent  evaluation  of  progress  is  de-  the  topic.  In  only  a  few  instances  have 

sirable  with  the  slow-learning  child,  educators  of  teachers  spoken  out. 

Frequent  teacher-pupil  conferences  are  In  sum,  those  who  write  on  the  sub- 
also  highly  desirable.  ject  of  the  slow  learner  are  in  agreement 

Materials  should  be  selected  on  the  on  the  following  points : 
basis  of  their  appropriateness  to  the  pu-  1.  Slow-learning  children  are  edu- 
pil’s  abUity,  readiness,  and  interests,  cable  and  are  entitled  to  attention  by 

The  problem  of  finding  materials  that  the  pubhc  schools, 

are  not  offensive  to  the  child  because  of  2.  Slow-learning  children  are  most 
his  more  advanced  physical  and  social  clearly  defined  and  identified  on  the 
age  must  be  faced.  Teachers  working  basis  of  reduced  learning  abihty.  They 
with  slow  learners  or  mentally  retarded  lie  on  the  intelligence  continuum  be- 
pupils  often  decide  that  they  need  to  tween  the  child  of  average  abUity  and 
prepare  special  materials  for  use  with  the  child  most  commonly  referred  to  as 
individuals  and  certain  groups.  mentally  retarded. 

Summary  and  analysis  of  literature  3.  Realistic  programs  can  be  of- 
on  programing  for  and  teaching  slow-  fered  for  these  children  in  the  regular 

learning  children  reveal  a  fairly  large  class,  but  attention  must  be  given  to 

volume  of  material  which  is  scattered  specific  objectives,  methods,  and  ma- 

throughout  the  professional  journals  and  terials  of  instruction. 
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^^DUCATION  is  sometimes  regarded  as  learning  rate  is  so  slow  that,  by  the 
a  process  in  which  the  greatest  develop-  time  he  reaches  the  upper  elementary 
ment  of  every  child  is  sought,  according  grades,  his  educational  status  as  shown 
to  his  unique  nature  and  needs.  One  by  standard  tests  usually  will  be  a  year 
group,  often  neglected  in  our  schools,  is  or  more  below  the  grade  standard, 
made  up  primarily  of  slow-learning  chil-  Recognition  of  these  facts  may  have 
dren — pupils  who  are  below  average  in  led  Christine  Ingram  to  state:  "Satisfac- 
ability,  but  not  retarded  enough  to  be  tory  adjustment  in  life  calls  for  self- 
considered  mentally  handicapped.  These  confidence,  self-reliance,  and  independ- 
pupils  are  characterized,  roughly,  by  ence  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  The 
IQ’s  ranging  between  75  and  90.  In  mentally  retarded,  because  of  their  in- 
many  schools,  tliese  pupils  constitute  ability  to  compete  successfully  with 
about  15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  class  en-  other  children,  tend  to  lack  these  essen- 
roUment.  tial  qualities.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the 

In  our  efforts  to  challenge  average  responsibility  of  the  school  to  provide 
and  superior  students  adequately,  there  experiences  that  will  aid  this  group  to 
is  an  ever-present  threat  that  we  shall  become  self-confident,  self-reliant,  inde¬ 
overlook  or  neglect  the  slow-learning  pendent  workers  at  tasks  commensurate 
pupils.  Because  of  the  current  emphasis  with  their  learning  abilities”  (3). 
on  superior  and  gifted  students,  it  is  Insecurities  and  anxieties  often  ac- 
especially  desirable  for  us  to  examine  company  the  slow-learning  pupil’s  grow- 
the  extent  to  which  slow-learning  pupils  ing  recognition  of  his  inferiority  as  he 
are  being  recognized  and  challenged  in  advances  from  grade  to  grade.  However, 
every  classroom  today.  the  need  for  safeguarding  him  from 

needless  anxiety  and  insecurity  exists 
Nature  of  the  Slow  Learner  from  the  time  he  enters  school.  The  at¬ 

titudes  of  the  slow-learning  pupil  may 
Studies  show  that  the  slow-learning  be  influenced  deeply  by  his  experiences 
pupil  usually  is  not  different  frrnn  other  in  the  first  grade  in  which  his  failures 
pupils  in  his  physical  development,  but  lead  him  to  develop  grave  doubts  con- 
he  may  have  a  slightly  greater  tendency  cerning  his  own  competence  and  ac- 
toward  instability.  This  tendency  often  ceptability. 

is  inevitable.  The  slow  learner  usually  Repeated  failure  may  cause  the  slow- 
experiences  disappointments  and  frus-  learning  child  to  resort  to  compensatory 
trations  in  school  because  he  fails  to  mechanisms.  Because  of  his  insecurity, 
comprehend  materials  fully  and  to  make  he  may  be  led  to  exhibit  one  or  a  corn- 
steady  progress  in  learning.  Indeed,  his  bination  of  the  following  reactions: 
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withdrawal,  aggression,  indifference, 
lack  of  interest,  nervousness,  or  marked 
anxiety.  At  home,  he  may  reveal  a  lack 
of  self-confidcnce  and  may  resort  to 
minor  illnesses  to  receive  attention  or 
to  avoid  regular  school  attendance. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  reliabil¬ 
ity  in  appraising  the  ability  of  this  pupil, 
since  average  and  superior  students  who 
fail  in  school  may  exhibit  similar  be¬ 
havior.  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  recall 
that  learning  rates  for  slow-learning 
pupils  may  vary  because  of  motivational 
and  environmental  factors.  Careful 
testing  and  observation  are  needed  to 
justify  designating  pupils  as  “slow.” 

Because  of  the  foregoing  facts,  it  is 
essential  at  every  level  of  the  slow- 
learning  pupil’s  education,  for  his  goals 
to  be  attainable.  It  is  essential  also  for 
his  goals  to  be  raised  gradually  in  order 
for  him  to  make  steady  progress. 

Building  Shills 

The  educational  attainment  of  the 
slow-learning  pupil  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  appraised.  He  often  needs  help  in 
acquiring  the  basic  habits  and  skills  in 
all  areas,  but  the  need  for  assistance  in 
reading  is  usually  great  and  persistent. 
Accordingly,  his  reading  ability  should 
be  evaluated  with  utmost  care.  In  the 
primary'  grades,  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  readiness. 

The  results  of  standardized  oral  and 
silent  reading  tests  may  be  used  to  as¬ 
certain  the  child’s  attainment.  Later  on, 
they  may  be  employed  to  estimate  his 
gains.  Data  obtained  from  diagnostic 
tests  also  may  be  helpful.  In  addition, 
the  nature  and  amount  of  the  child’s 
reading  in  books  and  other  sources  may 
be  investigated.  Study  of  his  rate  of 
reading  different  types  of  material  also 
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may  be  pertinent  and  useful.  With  such 
information  at  hand,  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  teacher  to  offer  the  pupil  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  materials  of  appropri¬ 
ate  difficulty  and  suitability. 

Steady  Reading  Gains  Possible 

If  learning  goals  are  adjusted  to  the 
slow-learning  pupil’s  educational  status 
and  are  geared  to  his  rate  of  learning, 
the  learner’s  progress  usually  will  be 
steady.  Recognizing  his  own  continuous 
progress  and  relatively  greater  success 
in  school  also  may  contribute  to  his 
sense  of  security  and  may  affect  his 
general  mental  health  favorably. 

Within  the  regular  classroom,  pro¬ 
vision  may  be  made  for  the  slow-learn¬ 
ing  pupils’  acquisition  of  reading  skills 
by  use  of  multi-level  materials.  Special 
help  in  reading  even  may  be  provided 
throughout  the  junior  and  senior  high 
school  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  slow-learn¬ 
ing  pupils,  especially  in  the  area  of  vo¬ 
cabulary  growth. 

Study  of  Interests 

It  is  desirable  for  the  teacher  to  study 
the  interests  of  slow-learning  pupils. 
Studies  show  that  these  pupils  often 
have  meager  or  narrow  interests,  in 
which  cases,  the  crucial  need  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  development  of  new  or  more 
desirable  patterns  of  interest  through 
enrichment  and  extension  of  experience. 
Visits  to  near-by  airports,  farms,  and 
other  places  of  local  importance  will 
provide  avenues  for  firsthand  experi¬ 
ences  which  may  engender  interest. 

Interest  also  may  be  cultivated 
through  the  use  of  films  and  filmstrips. 
The  film  readers,  designed  to  accompany 
many  films,  may  be  employed  success- 
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fully  with  slow-learning  pupils,  since 
the  film  supplies  the  background  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  understanding  of  each  book¬ 
let.  Experiences  of  these  kinds  often 
stimulate  a  strong  interest  in  reading. 

Observation  of  pupils  during  and  fol¬ 
lowing  experiences  of  various  kinds  is 
one  way  of  detecting  worth-while  inter¬ 
ests  or  promising  avenues  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  interests.  There  are  other 
more  formal  approaches  for  obtaining 
pertinent  information  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  children’s  interests. 

Questionnaires  recently  have  been 
developed  and  used  in  coniprehensive 
studies  of  children  and  youth  in  a  re¬ 
search  project  co-operatively  undertaken 
by  Northwestern  University  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  questionnaires  included 
inquiries  concerning  the  following  areas 
of  interest:  TV,  radio,  and  movies;  play 
and  recreation;  reading  and  vocational 
and  educational  pursuits  (4). 

Interest  inventories,  designed  to  study 
play  activities,  fears,  wishes,  hobbies, 
preferences,  and  other  or  related  inter¬ 
ests,  often  yield  clues  of  value  in  un¬ 
derstanding  pupils’  attitudes  and  needs. 
jThe  use  of  anecdotal  records  and  similar 
approaches  also  may  enable  the  teacher 
to  gain  further  insight  into  pupil  inter¬ 
est.  Examination  of  personal  or  creative 
writing,  too,  may  disclose  needs. 

The  interests  characteristic  of  the 
slow-learning  pupil  should  be  employed. 
He  should  be  educated  not  in  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  average  and  superior  pupils,  but 
in  terms  of  his  own  experiences,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  concerns.  Some  slow-learning 
pupils  will  be  interested  in  particular  vo¬ 
cations;  others,  in  the  people  of  vari¬ 
ous  lands;  and  still  others,  in  the  ex¬ 
ploits  and  discoveries  in  space.  To  satis¬ 


fy  these  and  other  interests,  the  world 
of  books  offers  a  readily  available  av¬ 
enue.  In  addition  to  factual  presenta¬ 
tions,  there  are  narratives,  poems,  and 
biographies  to  satisfy  almost  every  taste, 
hobby,  or  interest  (6). 

Pupil  Needs 

We  have  indicated  that,  to  offer  ef¬ 
fective  instruction,  the  teacher  should 
have  available  not  only  facts  about  each 
slow-learning  pupil’s  reading,  but  also 
information  pertaining  to  his  interests. 
To  help  guide  the  pupil  in  attaining  the 
most  rewarding  outcomes  from  reading, 
findings  regarding  each  pupil’s  needs  are 
also  essential.  The  study  of  developmen¬ 
tal  needs  differs  somewhat  from  the 
study  of  interests,  although  similar  tech¬ 
niques  may  be  used  in  both  cases.  We 
are  searching  in  our  study  of  needs  for 
evidence  of  the  relative  success  of  each 
pupil  in  his  adjustment  to  recurring  life 
demands  and  situations. 

Needs  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"developmental  tasks.”  According  to 
Robert  Havighurst,  a  developmental 
task  "arises  at  or  about  a  certain  period 
in  the  life  of  an  individual,  successful 
achievement  of  which  leads  to  his  hap¬ 
piness  and  to  success  with  later  tasks, 
while  failure  leads  to  unhappiness  in 
the  individual,  disapproval  by  society 
and  difficulty  with  later  tasks  ...”  (2) 

The  value  of  an  approach  to  reading 
through  a  concern  for  need  is  gradually 
being  acknowledged.  This  approach  is 
particularly  appropriate  in  the  case  of 
the  slow-learning  pupil  because  his 
needs  are  so  frequently  blocked  or  de¬ 
nied.  His  rehabilitation  often  appears  to 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  his 
fundamental  need  for  self-respect  and 
self-esteem  can  be  satisfied. 
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It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  ex¬ 
perience  in  reading  in  itself  will  not  lead 
invariably  to  the  fulfillment  of  needs. 
However,  if  reading  is  used  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  other  activities,  it  may  assist 
greatly.  We  must  recognize,  moreover, 
that  many  factors  determine  the  impact 
of  reading  upon  boys  and  girls.  Thus 
David  Russell  wrote:  "We  must  hy¬ 
pothesize  that  impact  of  reading  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  reader’s  expectations 
or  set,  by  his  overt  purpose  for  reading, 
by  his  conscious  or  unconscious  needs, 
by  the  personality  traits  or  patterns 
which  affect  much  of  his  conduct,  and 
by  combinations  of  these  factors”  C7). 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  re¬ 
search  data  on  the  impact  of  reading  are 
inadequate  and  inconclusive.  “From  the 
research  point  of  view,  however,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  reading  are  an  uncharted  waste¬ 
land  in  an  otherwise  well-mapped  terri¬ 
tory”  (7). 

Nevertheless,  there  is,  it  seems,  jus¬ 
tification  for  recommending  an  approach 
to  reading  through  a  concern  for  the 
interests  and  needs  of  the  slow-learning 
pupil.  For  case-studies  do  show  that 
such  reading  often  has  a  desirable  effect 
upon  the  mental  health  and  well-being 
of  the  pupil  (9). 

Reading  and  Developmental  Needs 

In  the  Northwestern  University 
Psycho-Educational  Clinic,  books  have 
been  employed  for  many  years  to  aid 
children  in  making  desirable  personal 
and  social  adjustments. 

A  list  of  needs  that  characterize  chil¬ 
dren  at  various  levels  has  been  drawn 
up,  including,  for  example,  understand¬ 
ing  oneself  better;  adjusting  to  one’s 
peers  or  associates;  understanding  and 
participating  effectively  in  family  life; 


achieving  an  understanding  of,  and  an 
acceptable  personal  choice  of,  occupa¬ 
tion  and  other  needs.  Books  which 
may  contribute  to  the  fuIfiJiment  of 
each  need  often  are  suggested  from  a 
list  of  appropriate  titles.  Stories  may  be 
selected  which  provide  the  adolescent 
with  an  opportunity  for  appropriate 
identification  and  also  with  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attain  a  better  understanding 
of  himself.  Case-studies  have  revealed 
remarkable  gains  made  by  slow-learning 
pupils  whose  reading  has  been  guided 
by  this  approach. 

The  clinic’s  list  is  only  one  of  several 
such  lists  which  have  been  compiled 
during  the  past  decade.  An  excellent 
bibliography  of  this  type  was  published 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Chicago  Schools 
Journal  (5).  This  bibliography  contains 
annotated  references  for  books  arranged 
under  seventy-eight  headings. 

Developmental  Reading  Aims 

For  the  slow-learning  pupil,  a  devel¬ 
opmental  reading  program  appears  espe¬ 
cially  desirable.  Such  a  program  recog¬ 
nizes  the  value  of  continuous  systematic 
instruction,  utilization  of  interests,  ful¬ 
fillment  of  developmental  needs,  and 
the  relationship  of  experience  in  read¬ 
ing  to  other  types  of  worth-while  activ¬ 
ity.  By  this  four-fold  approach,  steady 
growth  in  reading  skills  is  made  possible, 
and  the  attainment  of  basic  human  sat¬ 
isfactions  is  facilitated. 

One  aim  of  this  program  is  to  lead  the 
slow  learner  to  become  like  other  pupils, 
independent  in  using  the  library  and 
other  resources  for  satisfying  his  inter¬ 
ests  and  fulfilling  his  varied  and  chang¬ 
ing  needs.  This  objective  will  be 
achieved  if  the  student  is  enabled  to 
enjoy  reading  and  the  results  of  reading. 
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He  usually  will  enjoy  reading  if  he 
acquires  a  reasonable  command  of  silent 
and  oral  reading  skills.  He  can  acquire 
this  skill  through  an  efficient,  systematic 
program  of  reading  instruction  and 
guidance  throughout  the  course  of  his 
education. 

The  slow-learning  pupil  will  enjoy 
the  results  of  reading  when  reading  ex¬ 
perience  is  associated  with  his  interests 
and  needs.  Accordingly,  slow-learning 
pupils  may  become  skillful,  independ¬ 
ent  readers  on  their  own  levels  and  may 
continue  to  extend  their  understandings 
and  satisfactions  throughout  their  lives 
by  reading. 

Importance  of  the  Teacher 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  single 
factor  in  determining  the  success  of  ef¬ 
forts  with  the  slow-learning  child  is  the 
teacher. 

A  major  responsibility  of  the  teacher 


of  the  slow-learning  pupil  is  to  provide 
a  classroom  atmosphere  in  which  suc¬ 
cess,  security,  understanding,  mutual  re¬ 
spect,  and  opportunity  to  attain  worthy 
educational  goals  are  all  pervading.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  the  teacher  will  be 
prepared  to  direct  children’s  develop¬ 
ment  in  such  a  way  that  their  emotion¬ 
al  life  will  yield  the  maximum  of  hu¬ 
man  satisfactions  and  values. 

In  all  classrooms  the  mental  health 
of  the  teacher  is  obviously  a  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  (8).  In  a  quest 
for  mental  health  the  teacher  will  find 
many  sources  of  help,  not  the  least  of 
which  will  be  the  satisfactions  derived 
from  observing  the  growth  and  progress 
of  all  types  of  pupils.  Especially  great 
will  be  the  satisfaction  experienced  by 
the  teacher  who  observes,  in  the  case 
of  slow-learning  pupils,  conspicuous 
gains  in  self<onfidence,  self-respect, 
and  general  mental  health  as  well  as  in 
academic  attainment. 
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The  monuments  of  wit  survive  the  monuments  of  power. 

— Francis  Bacon,  Essex’s  Device 
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LAWRENCE  G.  DERTHICK 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary 
National  Education  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  our  democracy  where  each  citizen 
is  free  not  only  to  make  personal  deci¬ 
sions,  but  also  to  exercise  a  voice  in  the 
determination  of  public  policy,  we  must 
have  a  citizenry  capable  of  making  in¬ 
telligent  decisions.  American  education 
is  thus  challenged  to  develop  the  capa- 
bihties  of  each  individual  to  the  utmost. 

The  group  technically  designated  as 
"slow  learners”  offers  a  special  chal¬ 
lenge.  Much  research  is  needed. 

Even  in  the  identification  of  slow 
learners  we  need  to  perfect  tests  that 
w'ill  go  beyond  academic  aptitude  and 
physical  co-ordination.  The  boundaries 
of  this  group  are  somewhat  loose.  At 
the  bottom  it  does  not  include  the  men¬ 
tally  handicapped  child.  At  the  top  a 
rather  vague  line  separates  the  slow 
learner  from  one  at  the  lower  level  of 
the  average.  Undoubtedly,  a  great  many 
students  are  now  improperly  categor¬ 
ized.  Children  whose  parents  do  not 
speak  Enghsh  in  the  home  or  children 
from  culturally-deprived  famihes  where 
the  vocabulary  is  severely  limited  tend 
to  perform  poorly  on  the  traditional 
verbal  and  academic  tests.  These  pupils 
may  be  labeled  as  lacking  in  innate 
ability  when  their  real  trouble  is  with 
the  English  language. 

The  Office  of  Education,  through  its 
Cooperative  Research  Program,  is  con¬ 


tributing  to  the  support  of  two  research 
projects  which  are  attempting  to  devel¬ 
op  tests  that  will  overcome  verbal  handi¬ 
caps.  We  are  a  partner  in  another  proj¬ 
ect  involving  children  in  intermediate 
grades,  which  is  probing  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  any  relationship  between 
their  ability  to  perceive  ideas  and  the 
size  of  their  vocabularies. 

There  are,  however,  other  youngsters, 
without  physical,  emotional,  or  social 
handicaps,  who  still  learn  less  rapidly 
than  the  great  mass  of  pupils,  and 
many  of  them  forget  more  rapidly  than 
their  classmates.  How  can  the  school 
help  these  pupils  learn  as  much  as  they 
are  able  to  learn  and  to  learn  to  use 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired? 
There  is  no  one  answer. 

The  first  step  is  to  discover  why  the 
pupil  learns  slowly.  When  schools  go 
behind  and  beyond  the  reading  and  in¬ 
telligence  tests  to  discover  the  causes 
for  slow  learning,  many  new  approach¬ 
es  are  suggested.  To  make  progress  we 
must  study  individual  pupils.  Such 
study  in  the  past  has  been  profitable,  in 
that  we  have  found  that  many  slow 
learners  are  borderline  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  some  loss  of  sight,  loss 
of  hearing,  chronic  illness,  or  other 
physical  handicaps  which  accounted  in 
part  for  their  inability  to  keep  up  with 


1.  This  statement  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Derthick  during  his  recent  tenure  as  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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their  classmates  in  a  learning  situation 
which  was  competitive.  The  mental- 
health  movements  identified  other  slow 
learners  as  pupils  with  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  which  inhibited  learning.  The 
more  recent  recognition  of  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  cultural  deprivation  has  made 
clearer  the  learning  problems  faced  by 
pupils  from  these  families.  It  can  be 
predicted  that  more  insight  through 
further  research  into  the  causes  of  slow 
learning  will  lead  to  specific  remedial 
work  with  these  pupils. 

Finally,  there  is  a  need  for  develop¬ 
ing  better  school  programs  based  on  the 
research  available  and  for  further  re¬ 
search  in  school  situations.  A  part  of 


these  programs  of  action  research  will 
be  in-service  training  for  teachers  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  teaching  slow 
learners  and  are  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  methods  which  are  effective  in 
teaching  pupils  in  these  groups.  What 
we  need  are  teachers  who  are  as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  their  task  and  as  well-trained 
to  perform  it  as  those  we  now  have  in 
the  several  programs  for  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children.  The 
task  is  not  the  same,  but  the  pattern 
of  better  research,  better  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  development  of  good  school 
programs  based  on  research  findings  will 
be  as  effective  with  the  slow  learner  as 
it  has  been  with  the  handicapped. 
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Teaching  Slow-Learning  Children 

in  Elementaiy  School 

RUTH  STRANG 

Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
New  York,  Neu’  York 


HETHER  to  place  slow-learning 
children  in  special  or  in  regular  classes 
is  still  a  disputed  question.  Both  plans 
have  advantages.  Having  the  slow  learn¬ 
ers  in  a  special  class  is  easier  for  teach¬ 
ers.  They  have  smaller  numbers  of  pu¬ 
pils,  more  special  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  less  responsibility  for  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  a  wide  range  of  interests 
and  abilities. 

Being  in  a  special  class  has  been 
found  to  increase  the  slow  learner’s  self- 
confidence  and  self-esteem;  he  is  not 
constantly  made  aware  of  his  brighter 
classmates.  He  is  given  more  individual 
attention.  As  one  youngster  said,  “In  the 
small  class  we  can  learn  what  we  need 
to  know,  not  what  everyone  else  needs 
to  know.” 

On  the  other  hand,  being  in  a  regular 
class  may  stimulate  the  slow-learning 
child  to  do  his  best  to  keep  up  with 
some  of  the  more  able  learners.  And, 
of  course,  it  removes  whatever  stigma 
may  be  attached  to  being  in  a  special 
class. 

The  conflicting  results  of  research  on 
this  issue  are  due  in  part  to  differences 
in  teachers’  personalities  and  skills  in 
both  forms  of  organization.  In  either 
type  of  grouping,  understanding  the  in¬ 
dividual  pupils,  creating  a  classroom 
atmosphere  conducive  to  learning,  and 
skill  in  helping  children  to  learn  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  failure  are  essential. 


Knou'ing  the  Pupils 

Slow-learning  children  are  not  a 
homogeneous  group.  Among  those  who 
score  between  70  and  90  IQ  on  the 
Stanford-Binet  or  the  Wechsler  intelli¬ 
gence  tests,  there  are  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  learning  rate,  reading  ability, 
interests,  emotional  stability,  motivation, 
and  home  influences. 

Analysis  of  a  child’s  low  mental  age 
score  on  the  Wechsler  scale  often  makes 
a  teacher  less  fatalistic  about  it.  Such 
an  analysis  may  show  emotional  factors, 
such  as  uncontrolled  anxiety  or  lack  of 
drive,  that  may  be  an  important  part  of 
the  child’s  low  performance.  It  will  also 
often  show  unevenness  on  different 
parts  of  the  scale,  as,  for  example,  a 
higher  score  on  the  performance  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  verbal  part  of  the  scale. 

If  a  child  diagnosed  as  a  slow  learner 
makes  a  relatively  high  score  on  the 
similarities  test,  which  indicates  general 
reasoning  and  abstract  ability,  one 
would  hope  that  under  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  the  child  would  rise  above  the 
slow-learner  classification.  It  is  interpre¬ 
tations  of  this  kind  that  the  teacher 
should  expect  the  psychologist  to  give. 
Merely  reporting  the  IQ  or  the  mental 
age  may  be  quite  misleading. 

Similarly,  standardized  reading  test 
scores  may  be  misleading.  On  a  multi¬ 
ple-choice  type  of  test,  a  child  may  mark 
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each  exercise  at  random  and  obtain  a 
grade  score  of  two  to  three  years.  But 
when  given  a  second-grade  book,  he 
cannot  read  it. 

More  effective  is  an  informal  method 
of  appraising  the  reading  ability  of  slow 
learners.  To  prevent  initial  embarrass¬ 
ment  at  not  being  able  to  read,  the 
teacher  may  ask  the  child  to  read  some¬ 
thing  she  is  sure  he  knows,  for  example, 
his  name,  his  address,  and  some  of  the 
common  signs  such  as  "Stop,”  “Go,” 
“Boys,”  “Girls,”  “Exit,”  “Left  Turn,” 
“School — Go  Slow.” 

When  the  child  has  gained  some 
confidence  through  being  able  to  read 
these  familiar  words,  the  teacher  may 
ask  him  to  choose  a  book  from  several 
that  she  has  placed  on  the  table.  These 
range  from  the  simplest  beginning  books 
to  whatever  grade  level  she  thinks  the 
child  may  be  capable  of  reading.  She 
will  also  try  to  select  for  older  children 
books  on  their  levels  of  interest,  which 
are  simple  in  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure. 

The  child  selects  one  of  these  books 
and  reads  part  of  it  aloud.  Meanwhile 
the  teacher  notes  difficulties  in  word 
recognition  and  later  tests  his  compre¬ 
hension.  To  obtain  a  more  systematic 
appraisal  the  teacher  might  learn  to 
give  a  diagnostic  test  such  as  the  Dur- 
rell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty  or 
ask  a  psychologist  or  reading  specialist, 
if  one  is  available,  to  give  it. 

In  her  day-by-day  contacts  with  these 
children  the  teacher  may  learn  more 
about  their  functioning  intelligence  and 
reading  and  number  abifities  than  any 
test  can  tell.  It  was  sound  practice  in 
England  and  Scotland  not  to  place  a 
child  in  a  special  school  for  the  mentally 
retarded  on  the  basis  of  tests  alone.  In¬ 
stead,  he  was  observed  for  a  year  in 


a  regular  school  before  the  decision  was 
made. 

In  a  school  for  exceptional  children 
in  this  country,  the  children,  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  affection  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  often  achieve  beyond  test  expec¬ 
tation.  A  sound  rule  for  all  teachers  of 
slow-learning  children  is  to  provide  the 
best  possible  learning  opportunities  for 
each  child  and  to  note  the  progress  he 
makes  regardless  of  the  test  IQ. 

From  daily  observation,  too,  the 
teacher  may  gain  insight  into  the  child’s 
interests  and  motivation,  and  into  home 
conditions  that  may  be  helping  or  in¬ 
terfering  with  his  learning.  One  child’s 
interest  in  reading  stemmed  from  her 
love  of  a  pet  dog.  She  made  a  scrapbook 
on  dogs,  and  comprehended  a  leaflet 
on  the  care  of  dogs  which  the  teacher 
thought  was  above  her  reading  level. 
An  older  boy,  who  had  a  good  singing 
voice,  was  motivated  to  learn  to  read  the 
titles  of  his  records  and  the  words  of 
songs  he  wanted  to  sing. 

Classroom  Atmosphere 

An  atmosphere  of  learning  and  grow¬ 
ing  is  very  important  for  slow-learning 
children.  In  one  class  of  boys  from  nine 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  everyone  was 
unusually  happy.  The  teacher  had 
printed  on  large  cards  a  number  of  per¬ 
sonalized  directions.  As  she  held  each 
direction  in  front  of  the  class,  every 
boy  was  intent  on  reading  it  to  see 
whether  it  applied  to  him. 

One  card,  “The  boy  with  red  hair 
will  sing  a  song,”  was  quickly  recog¬ 
nized  by  all,  and  the  boy  with  red  hair, 
who  had  special  singing  ability,  took  the 
card  and  sang  a  song. 

In  this  period  all  the  children  had 
the  experience  of  giving  wholehearted 
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attention,  putting  forth  the  optimum  of 
effort,  and  having  a  thoroughly  happy 
experience.  In  such  an  atmosphere, 
learning  flourished. 

In  a  regular  class  the  teacher  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  attitude  of  other  chil¬ 
dren  toward  the  slow  learner.  He  does 
not  want  sympathy;  that  might  increase 
his  sense  of  inferiority.  What  he  wants 
is  res|)ect.  By  her  courteous,  considerate 
treatment  of  each  child,  the  teacher 
evokes  similar  attitudes  toward  one  an¬ 
other  from  the  children. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  one  child 
who  stuttered  was  feehng  sad  because 
he  could  not  be  in  the  play.  But  one  of 
the  other  children  said,  “Oh,  we  need 
you  for  the  stage  manager.”  When  an¬ 
other  slow-learning  child  was  discour¬ 
aged  by  his  score  on  an  arithmetic  test, 
a  bright  youngster  said  to  him,  “But  see 
how  much  better  your  mark  was  today 
than  last  time.”  Friendship  means  much 
to  these  children. 

A  teacher  sometimes  has  time  to  help 
a  slow-learning  child  acquire  a  skill  or 
do  a  simple  experiment  which  he  can 
demonstrate  to  the  class.  She  makes 
sure  he  knows  the  answers  to  certain 
questions  and  then  calls  upon  him  for 
the  answers.  In  a  group  project,  he  can 
read  the  simplest  material  available  on 
the  subject,  learn  a  few  simple  hnes  in 
a  play,  help  paint  the  scenery,  or  other¬ 
wise  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
performance. 

Teaching  Skillfully 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  teacher’s 
greatest  contribution  to  the  best  devel¬ 
opment  of  slow-learning  children  is  her 
skill  in  teaching.  Too  often,  a  well- 
meaning  teacher  will  recognize  some 
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ability  in  a  child,  such  as  drawing  or 
woodworking,  and  let  him  do  this  to  the 
neglect  of  other  learning. 

The  success  of  the  learning  machines 
recently  invented  by  Dr.  Fred  Skinner 
depends  on  two  conditions :  ( 1 )  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  learning  process  and 
(2)  the  rewarding  of  progress  at  each 
step  in  the  process,  rather  than  waiting 
until  the  child  has  achieved  the  final 
result.  A  skillful  teacher  does  not  need 
machines  to  fulfill  these  conditions. 

Another  aspect  of  skillful  teaching  is 
that  of  taking  advantage  of  “teachable 
moments”  and  using  the  child’s  real  in¬ 
terests  and  drives.  One  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  emotionally  disturbed  ten-year- 
old  girl  who  had  encouraged  the  teach¬ 
er  by  learning  a  number  of  words  the 
day  before,  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
them  all  the  next  day;  she  did  not  re¬ 
spond  to  any  of  them. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  said,  “Let’s 
play  you  are  the  teacher.”  The  child 
began  asking  the  teacher  the  meanings 
of  the  same  words.  When  the  teacher 
made  mistakes,  the  child  corrected  her 
instantly. 

An  older  boy,  deeply  concerned  about 
his  vocational  future,  had  begun  to  do 
part-time  work  in  a  filling  station. 
When  the  teacher  provided  him  with  a 
reading  workbook  about  gas  stations,  he 
put  forth  his  maximum  of  effort  in 
learning  to  read  the  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  in  it. 

Teaching  slow  learners,  whether  in 
special  classes  or  regular  classes,  re¬ 
quires  understanding  of  and  faith  in 
them  as  persons.  It  requires  respect  for 
their  good  quahties,  approval  at  each 
successful  step  in  their  learning  prog¬ 
ress,  and  skill  in  finding  and  using  the 
trigger  that  releases  their  effort  to  learn. 


The  Slow  Learner  in  the 

Secondaiy  School 

ISHMEL  UTLEY 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chattanooga 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

H  IGH-SCHOOL  teachers  are  plagued  learner,”  the  student  with  an  IQ  of  75 
by  the  large  number  of  students  who  to  90  cannot  learn  so  fast  as  his  peers, 
apparently  are  unable  to  master  the  es-  This  does  not  mean  that  he  cannot 
sentials  of  the  subject  matter  at  the  learn;  he  can  learn  a  considerable 
same  rate  as  the  average  child.  These  amount  of  the  course  content  if  given 
students  either  sit  in  the  classroom  and  enough  time.  However,  it  is  wasted  ef- 
endure  school  routine  with  boredom  or  fort  for  the  teacher  to  rush  the  slow 
become  so-called  "problem”  children,  learner  through  an  assignment. 

They  make  up  the  majority  of  school  The  slow  learner  lives  in  a  world  of 
drop-outs.  These  are  the  slow  learners  concrete  objects  and  situations  and  thus 
— not  uneducable  children,  but  chil-  has  little  interest  in  abstractions.  The 
dren  with  IQ’s  ranging  from  about  75  academic  courses  which  make  up  a 
to  90.  major  portion  of  the  typical  high-school 

Inasmuch  as  the  American  public  curriculum  deal  primarily  with  the  ab- 
high  schools  are  committed  to  helping  stract  and,  consequently,  hold  little  in- 
each  indi\idual  reach  his  maximum  po-  terest  for  the  slow  learner.  He  can  un- 
tential,  adequate  provisions  must  be  derstand  ideas  that  deal  with  the  ab- 
made  for  all  children,  including  the  stract  if  some  means  can  be  found  to  re¬ 
slow  learner.  late  them  to  concrete  and  specific  situa- 

The  slow  learner  is  neither  mentally  tions. 
retarded  nor  average,  but  he  is  often  In  order  for  such  relationships  be- 
treated  as  if  he  were  one  or  the  other,  tween  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  to 

be  established,  various  changes  must 
Description  of  the  Slow  Learner  be  made  in  course  content  and  teaching 

methods.  If  teachers  of  academic  courses 
Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  hope  to  be  successful  with  slow  learners, 
slow  learner  cannot  be  identified  by  the  they  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
blank  expression  on  his  face  or  the  these  changes. 

slowness  of  his  movements.  Many  slow  Often  memorization  is  a  difficult  and 
learners  appear  normal  as  they  go  about  arduous  task  for  the  slow  learner.  He 
their  daily  activities.  There  are  certain  must  frequently  face  failure  because  he 
general  characteristics,  however,  which  cannot  memorize  a  long  list  of  dates  or 
distinguish  the  slow  learner  from  the  names  which  in  many  situations  is  a 
average.  prerequisite  to  passing.  The  slow  leam- 

As  indicated  by  the  name  “slow  er  can  memorize,  but  he  must  be  given 
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sufficient  time.  Moreover,  the  amount 
of  material  must  be  within  the  scope  of 
his  ability. 

Problem  solving  as  a  means  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  not  closed  to  the  slow  learner. 
However,  he  must  be  able  to  see  the 
connection  between  the  problem  and 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  him  to  generalize, 
to  see  automatically  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  situations.  A  great  deal  of  effort 
must  be  made  by  the  teacher  in  clarify¬ 
ing  the  problem  and  in  pointing  out  its 
relationship  with  the  specific. 

It  is  imperative  that  high-school  per¬ 
sonnel  understand  slow  learners  and 
make  every  possible  effort  to  provide  for 
their  education.  High-school  teachers 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  instruct¬ 
ing  these  students  who  think  slowly, 
generalize .  with  great  difficulty,  retain 
few  facts,  and  memorize  very’  little  of 
the  material  necessary'  for  passing  the 
course. 

Slotv  Learner  in  the  Classroom 

How  can  learning  be  facilitated  for 
the  slow  learner  in  the  average  class¬ 
room?  Modern  educational  theory  con¬ 
siders  grouping  an  essential  technique 
of  good  teaching.  This  does  not  imply 
that  slow  learners  should  necessarily 
comprise  one  group  within  the  class¬ 
room.  Instead,  slo^V  students  should  fre¬ 
quently  be  distributed  among  others 
who  learn  at  both  a  normal  and  a  fast 
rate  of  speed. 

The  child  who  is  below  average  will 
be  able  to  gain  a  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge  through  listening  and  ob¬ 
serving  in  a  heterogeneous  group  and 
will  not  feel  the  stigma  of  being  placed 
in  a  group  of  slow  learners  only.  By  be¬ 
ing  a  member  of  such  a  group,  the  slow 


learner  can  feel  that  he  is  a  desired  and 
valuable  member  of  the  class. 

Although  the  slow  learner  may  not 
be  able  to  understand  all  the  different 
aspects  of  the  group  assignment,  there 
are  certain  activities  that  he  can  do.  He 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  to  aid 
in  the  w'ork  of  the  group  and  should  re¬ 
ceive  appropriate  praise  for  his  effort 
and  accomplishments.  Success  in  one 
task  w’ill  encourage  the  slow  learner  to 
try  harder  in  other  areas  in  which  he 
previously  has  had  no  interest. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
teacher  of  the  regular  classroom  procure 
instructional  materials  that  will  make 
learning  easier  for  the  slow  student. 
Many  below-average  children  do  not 
possess  the  reading  ability  that  their 
grade  level  requires.  Thus  the  teacher 
must  provide  materials  geared  to  lower 
reading  levels. 

Many  companies  are  now  publishing 
books  designed  for  students  with  low 
reading  abilities.  Audio-visual  aids  are 
also  useful  in  helping  the  slow  learner, 
since  they  help  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tw’een  the  abstract  and  the  concrete. 

Although  grouping  and  providing  ad¬ 
equate  instructional  materials  will  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  learning  of  the  slow  child, 
the  teacher  still  motivates  the  student 
to  learn.  The  slow  learner  responds 
quickly  to  teachers  who  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  understanding  and  patience. 
He  seems  to  thrive  in  such  an  environ¬ 
ment,  putting  forth  great  effort  in  or¬ 
der  to  master  the  necessary  learning 
materials. 

Needed:  A  Suitable  Curriculum 

It  is  not  advocated  that  the  slow 
learner  be  grouped  entirely  homogene¬ 
ously  or  heterogeneously.  Instead,  the 
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slow  learner  should  be  placed  in  classes 
which  are  or  can  be  geared  to  his  capa¬ 
bilities.  The  slow  child  should  attend 
some  heterogeneous  classes,  but  he 
should  also  attend  other  classes  especial¬ 
ly  structured  to  meet  his  needs. 

The  slow  learner  is  lost  in  most  high- 
school  English  courses.  He  cannot  see 
the  reason  for  learning  formal  grammar 
or  the  relationship  of  literature  to  his 
concrete  world.  What  he  needs  is  an 
English  course  in  which  remedial  read¬ 
ing  is  taught,  the  spelling  of  commonly 
used  words  is  emphasized,  and  effective 
oral  and  written  communication  is 
stressed. 

In  a  situation  of  this  type  the  slow 
learner  can  understand  the  relationship 
of  English  to  useful  situations.  Failure 
would  not  be  predetermined;  school 
could  be  enjoyable  for  him. 

Since  the  slow  learner  has  little  in¬ 
terest  in  abstract  ideas,  it  is  foolish  to 
place  him  in  an  algebra  class.  Instead, 
the  below-average  child  would  feel 
much  less  frustrated  in  a  class  of  gen¬ 
eral  mathematics.  Such  a  course  should 
stress  functional  mathematics,  mathe¬ 
matics  that  can  he  used  in  daily  activ¬ 
ities.  This  would  enable  the  slow  child 
to  see  the  purpose  of  mathematics. 

The  slow  learner  in  social-studies 
classes  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
process  of  memorizing  dates,  names, 
and  places.  The  historical  past  has  no 
meaning  for  him  unless  he  can  see  its 
relationship  to  the  present.  The  social- 
studies  teacher  should  allow  the  slow 
child  to  work  with  current  community' 
social  problems  and  attempt  to  show 
him  the  similarities  and  differences  be¬ 
tween  these  problems  and  the  problems 
of  the  past. 

Science  can  be  meaningful  to  the 
slow  child  if  he  has  an  opportunity  to 


become  familiar  with  the  effects  of  sci¬ 
entific  discoveries  on  his  way  of  life.  For 
instance,  how  has  the  discovery  of  elec¬ 
tricity  modified  the  living  conditions  of 
most  people  in  this  country?  What 
would  life  be  like  without  electricity? 

The  study  of  questions  such  as  these 
can  enable  the  slow  learner  to  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  science  to 
everyday  living.  Simple  experiments 
that  he  can  perform  will  further  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  science. 

Guidance  is  needed  if  the  secondary 
schools  are  to  help  the  slow  learner  se¬ 
lect  courses  that  coincide  with  his  abil¬ 
ities  and  interests.  Many  slow  children 
are  skilled  in  manual  activities.  Others 
who  are  not  so  skilled  with  their  hands 
may  become  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
laborers.  Wherever  the  interests  and  ap¬ 
titudes  of  slow  learners  lie,  they  must 
be  found  so  that  these  students  may  take 
the  courses  that  will  meet  their  needs. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  slow 
child’s  education  that  must  not  be 
neglected.  The  slow  learner  is  a  citizen 
of  our  society;  as  an  adult,  his  vote  will 
count  the  same  as  that  of  the  gifted 
adult. 

An  excellent  way  to  educate  for  citi¬ 
zenship  is  through  the  problem-centered 
core  curriculum  in  which  part  of  the 
school  day  is  spent  in  working  on  cur¬ 
rent  social  problems.  In  this  type  of  sit¬ 
uation  the  slow,  the  average,  and  the 
gifted  children  work  together  in  solving 
problems.  The  below-average  child 
learns,  in  this  way,  to  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  his  actions  and  to  work 
with  a  group  in  making  decisions. 

And  They  Shall  Graduate 

Many  people,  some  educators  in¬ 
cluded,  have  advocated  that  the  slow 
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learner  should  not  be  allowed  to  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  secondary  schools.  They 
place  a  high  premium  on  academic 
achievement  and  believe  that  high 
standards  should  be  maintained.  These 
people  have  apparently  forgotten  that 
the  public  secondary  schools  are  indeed 
public  and  are  committed  to  educating 
each  child  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 
This  commitment  includes  the  slow 
learner. 

If  all  the  students  attending  second¬ 
ary  schools  today  should  go  to  college 
and  immediately  enter  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions  upon  graduation,  our  society 
would  soon  deteriorate.  Skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  workers  are  needed  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  functioning  of  modern-day  society. 

Many  slow  learners  are  included 
among  the  workers  and  artisans.  Should 
they  be  denied  the  benefits  of  a  high- 
school  education  when  they  make  their 
share  of  contributions  to  our  society? 

Some  persons  argue  that  if  the  slow 
learner  finishes  high  school  he  will  want 
to  go  to  college.  Most  slow  learners 
know  their  limitations  and,  ^f  they  have 
been  given  proper  guidance,  they  will 
not  want  to  try  college.  If;  high-school 
diplomas  are  granted  to  theiaverage  and 
gifted  students  who  often  do  not  work 
up  to  the  level  of  their  potential,  on 
what  basis  can  a  diploma  he  denied  to 
the  slow  learner  who  has; achieved  to 
the  limit  of  his  ability?  | 

The  slow  learner  in  the  secondary 
school  presents  many  problems.  Only  by 
recognizing  the  problems  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  can  a  solution  be 
found.  Rather  than  allowing  the  slow 
learner  to  bring  down  the  level  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  regular  classroom, 
which  results  in  providing  for  no  one. 
differentiated  instruction,  materials,  and 
grading  are  needed. 


Grouping  Slow  Learners 

JEFF  WEST 
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Does  ability  grouping  of  slow  learn¬ 
ing  pupils  provide  for  a  more  effective 
instructional  program?  Do  pupils  learn 
more  in  ability  groups?  What  happens 
to  the  personal  attitudes  of  slow  learn¬ 
ers  when  they  are  placed  in  a  special 
class?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  all  school  people  have  asked 
themselves  at  one  time  or  another  in 
their  professional  careers. 

Several  Dade  County  Schools  have 
experimented  with  various  provisions  for 
grouping  slow  learners  in  an  attempt  to 
answer  some  of  these  questions.  A 
variety  of  evaluative  procedures  was 
utilized,  including  standardized  tests, 
sociometric  measures,  pupil  interviews, 
open-ended  pupil  essays,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  teachers  and  parents. 

Grouping  in  Elementary  Schools 

An  evaluative  study  was  initiated  at 
the  request  of  one  principal  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  comparing  the  organization  in 
his  school  with  that  in  a  neighboring 
school  having  similar  characteristics.  His 
school  had  developed  a  triple-track  or¬ 
ganization  in  which  slow,  average,  and 
rapid  learners  were  assigned  to  separate 
class  groups.  The  other  school  had  as¬ 
signed  pupils  to  classes  on  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  basis. 

The  study  revealed  that  the  scholastic 
achievement  of  the  pupils  assigned  to 
classes  for  slow  learners  in  the  triple¬ 


track  school  was  more  advanced  than 
the  achievement  of  slow-learning  pupils 
in  the  other  school.  However,  the  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  themselves  and  toward 
other  people  expressed  by  the  children 
in  the  slow  group  in  the  triple-track 
school  were  much  more  negative  than 
were  those  of  the  slow  learners  in  the 
other  school. 

Another  interesting  result  was  that 
most  of  the  teachers  in  the  triple-track 
school  favored  the  organization,  but  did 
not  wish  to  teach  the  class  for  slow 
learners. 

This  study  seems  to  point  up  the  need 
for  developing  some  type  of  school  or¬ 
ganization  for  grouping  pupils  which 
would  foster  higher  achievement,  good 
pupil  relationships,  and  desirable  per¬ 
sonal  attitudes,  including  an  adequate 
sense  of  personal  worth.  Attention  also 
should  be  given  to  the  teachers’  objec¬ 
tions  to  working  with  slow  learners  who 
are  grouped  for  the  total  school  day. 

A  principal  in  another  elementary 
school  desired  to  capitalize  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  strengths  of  the  teachers.  With  the 
co-operation  of  the  entire  faculty,  he 
evolved  a  plan  which  included  sched¬ 
uling  a  period  when  all  the  teachers  in 
the  intermediate  grades  taught  reading 
at  the  same  time. 

Pupils  with  special  reading  difficul¬ 
ties  were  taken  out  of  their  regular 
classes  to  work  in  a  special  reading 
class.  The  special-class  teacher  had  done 
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considerable  diagnostic  work  in  the  field 
of  reading  and  had  gained  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  university  reading  clinic. 
The  pupils  in  this  teacher’s  regular  class 
were  distributed  temporarily  in  the  read¬ 
ing  classes  of  other  teachers.  Some  of 
the  pupils  in  this  special  reading  group 
could  not  be  classified  as  slow  learners 
because  their  learning  problems  were 
not  based  upon  their  capacity  to  learn. 

Many  pupils  came  to  regard  the  spe¬ 
cial  reading  period  as  a  privilege.  They 
looked  forward  to  it  because  the  teacher 
appreciated  the  need  to  help  them  en¬ 
joy  reading  and  set  realistic  goals  which 
they  could  achieve.  He  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  ability  to  learn  and  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  recognize  their 
progress. 

The  pupils  were  not  grouped  per¬ 
manently,  and  the  class  population 
changed  from  time  to  time  as  individu¬ 
al  pupils’  needs  for  special  help  in  read¬ 
ing  diminished.  The  evaluative  results 
of  the  program  indicated  a  decided  up¬ 
surge  in  the  rate  of  pupil  learning.  It 
was  the  observation  of  teachers  and  par¬ 
ents  that  improvements  were  also  taking 
place  in  the  pupils’  personal  attitudes. 

In  the  larger  elementary  schools,  cur¬ 
riculum  assistants  are  assigned  to  pro¬ 
vide  special  instructional  assistance  to 
the  classroom  teacher.  These  people 
often  work  with  pupils  in  small  groups 
as  well  as  on  individual  bases.  They  de¬ 
velop  co-operative  arrangements  with 
the  classroom  teacher  to  provide  slow 
learners  with  specialized  instruction  in 
arithmetic  or  reading.  Co-ordinated 
planning  must  take  place  between  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  curriculum 
assistant  so  that  the  skills  instruction  is 
carried  over  into  classroom  activities 
that  extend  and  expand  the  pupils’ 
learning  experiences. 
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Grouping  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  principle  of  providing  specialized 
instruction  for  the  slow  learner  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  Pupils  are  assigned  to  certain 
classes  according  to  their  achievement 
levels.  Instructional  materials  and  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  are  adapted  to  the  pupil 
in  an  effort  to  provide  an  effective  pro¬ 
gram  of  instruction. 

It  is  possible  for  a  pupil  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  a  class  in  mathematics  in 
which  learning  experiences  are  planned 
for  pupils  with  low  achievement.  To  in¬ 
sure  that  a  track  program  will  not  de¬ 
velop,  grouping  in  the  social-studies 
area  is  prohibited. 

Special  Problems 

One  of  the  most  complex  problems 
facing  schools  today  is  that  of  the  slow 
learner  who  wishes  to  drop  out  of  school 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Here  again,  it  is 
important  to  have  a  class  organization 
that  is  not  directly  identified  with  slow 
learners. 

Such  classes  may  be  found  in  several 
Dade  County  junior  high  schools.  Pupils 
enroll  in  the  classes  to  explore  opportu¬ 
nities  for  work  in  which  tfiey  might  be 
successful  upon  termination  of  their 
education  in  the  eighth  grade.  They  are 
led  to  discuss  and  analyze  the  personal 
qualities  that  will  be  required  by  the 
business  world.  They  are  encouraged  to 
try  to  develop  these  qualities.  In  most 
cases,  they  soon  realize  that  they  should 
continue  in  school,  securing  more  edu¬ 
cation  and  developing  skills  for  which 
there  is  some  demand  in  the  business 
and  industrial  world. 

These  classes  are  given  status  because 
pupils  must  be  recommended  for  the 
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classes  by  their  teachers.  Pupils  feel 
that  not  just  any  one  can  get  into  the 
classes  and  that  those  who  are  accepted 
are  being  provided  a  real  opportunity. 
In  some  cases  where  it  is  thought  de¬ 
sirable,  arrangements  are  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  pupils  with  part-time  after¬ 
school  jobs.  The  classes  are  voluntary, 
and  pupils  are  free  to  drop  out  at  any 
time.  Few  pupils  ever  make  the  decision 
to  do  so.  Identification  of  the  classes  as 
primarily  for  slow  learners  is  vague  be¬ 
cause  from  time  to  time  other  students 
are  brought  into  the  group  to  present 
information  that  serves  as  a  basis  for 
discussion.  Maximum  use  is  made  of 
pupil  opinion,  capitalizing  on  the  fact 
that  adolescents  are  inclined  to  pay  more 
attention  to  their  fellow  students  than 
to  adults.  The  teacher  serves  primarily 
as  a  counselor  and  advisor;  however,  he 
does  not  hestitate  to  provide  the  class 
with  direction  whenever  necessary. 

Teaching  Procedures 

Successful  teaching  procedures 
should  include  diagnostic  techniques, 
particularly  in  the  skills  areas.  Group 
work  and  individualized  instruction 
should  take  place  in  the  classroom,  even 
though  the  ability  and  achievement 
range  has  been  narrowed  somewhat  by 
grouping  procedures. 

It  is  also  important  that  instructional 
materials  be  provided  that  are  on  the 
interest  and  achievement  levels  of  the 
pupils.  Much  drill  work  is  needed  in  the 
skills  areas,  but  should  come  only  after 
basic  understandings  have  been  devel¬ 
oped.  Explanations  need  to  be  specific 
and  clear  with  lesson  plans  organized 
around  a  limited  number  of  concepts 
and  skills. 


Tbe  pupil  should  be  given  a  sense  of 
personal  progress  through  frequent  per¬ 
sonal  evaluations  in  which  he  partici¬ 
pates.  Personal  records,  such  as  charts, 
graphs,  and  pupil  work-folders,  can 
serve  as  motivating  forces  by  helping  tbe 
pupil  to  keep  an  account  of  bis  growth 
as  he  learns  and  progresses. 

Summary 

The  type  of  school  organization  that 
may  hold  the  greatest  promise  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  specialized  instruction  needed 
by  slow  learners  seems  to  be  tbe  one 
which: 

1.  Groups  the  learners  for  part  of 
a  school  day  for  specialized  instruction 
in  the  areas  of  need. 

2.  Is  flexible  enough  in  organiza¬ 
tion  and  membership  that  permanent 
identification  with  the  group  is  not  im¬ 
minent. 

3.  Is  closely  co-ordinated  with  the 
rest  of  the  school  program. 

4.  Encourages  improvement  of  pu¬ 
pil  attitudes  and  achievement. 

The  special  group  should  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  teacher  who  appreciates 
the  need  for  diagnostic  teaching,  ex¬ 
plores  ways  of  motivating  pupils,  and 
stimulates  them  to  think  through  and 
to  work  on  their  problems.  It  is  unreahs- 
tic  to  expect  any  type  of  administrative 
organization  to  guarantee  success. 

The  teacher  is  always  the  key  to  ef¬ 
fective  instruction.  However,  the  meas¬ 
ured  academic  and  sociometric  results 
of  grouping  studies  made  in  the  Dade 
County  Public  Schools  seem  to  indicate 
that  grouping  for  a  part  of  the  school 
day  can  facihtate  significant  gains  in 
pupil  achievement  without  any  notice¬ 
able  loss  in  pupil  relationships. 
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One  can  only  guess  at  the  proportion 
of  slow  learners  in  any  given  school 
system,  since  slow  learners  are  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  group,  and  since  many  variable 
factors  such  as  home  environment,  so¬ 
cio-economic  conditions,  physical  fac¬ 
tors,  and  intelligence  interact  one  with 
the  other. 

In  discussing  this  problem  with  a  su¬ 
perintendent  in  an  affluent  community, 
it  was  found  that  approximately  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  high-school  population 
were  sufficiently  retarded  (t>vo  years  or 
more)  to  be  classified  as  slow  learners. 
In  a  less-privileged  community,  1 1  per 
cent  of  the  high-school  population  could 
be  so  classified. 

In  terms  of  the  standardization  data 
of  the  Stanford-Binet  (2),  both  of  these 
estimates  might  be  considered  conserva¬ 
tive  even  if  only  those  with  low  meas¬ 
ured  intelligence  are  considered.  The 
probability  is  that  the  percentages  given 
by  the  superintendents  refer  only  to 
those  slow  learners  over  whom  the 
school  is  concerned  and,  it  might  be 
added,  chagrined  because  of  the  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  measures  applied  in 
their  behalf.  Not  infrequently,  the  slow 
learner  is  “written  off”  long  before  he 
gets  to  high  school  and  is  tolerated  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  he  can  be  quietly  en¬ 
couraged  to  leave. 


Past  Procedures 

One  of  the  earliest  procedures  for 
dealing  with  the  slow  learner  was  to  re¬ 
tain  him  in  a  grade  for  an  additional 
year.  The  assumption  was  that  repeti¬ 
tion  was  what  the  child  needed.  Wright- 
stone  (3)  reported,  however,  that  re¬ 
search  indicated  that  children  at  any 
ability  level  do  not  learn  more  by  re¬ 
peating  a  grade.  He  stated  that  a  study 
of  children  with  low  IQ’s  showed  that ' 
those  who  repeated  several  grades  were 
not  doing  so  well  in  school  as  those  who 
had  been  promoted  each  year. 

Most  educators  would  agree  that  fac¬ 
tors  of  self-concept,  peer  identification, 
and  status  enter  the  picture  of  nonpro¬ 
motion  and  affect  learning  to  some  de¬ 
gree.  Clinical  studies  have  shown  that 
failure  and  nonpromotion  have  unfavor¬ 
able  effects  on  children — self-respect 
and  feelings  of  security  are  weakened 
and  feelings  of  inferiority  are  increased. 

More  recently,  ability  grouping  has 
been  attempted  for  these  students  by 
placing  them  in  special  classes  of  thirty 
students.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
attempt  to  gain  homogeneity  in  one 
somewhat  vague  symptomatic  character¬ 
istic  (educational  retardation)  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  heterogeneity  of  the  group 
in  terms  of  etiology. 
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In  one  high-school  class  of  thirty 
slow  learners,  the  writer  found  that 
eleven  students  were  of  low  intelligence 
(hut  not  low  enough  to  he  eligible  for 
the  special  class  for  the  educable  men¬ 
tally  handicapped);  five  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  emotionally  disturbed  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  they  could  not  profit  from  their 
lessons;  nine  came  from  culturally  im¬ 
poverished  homes  and  rarely  had  at¬ 
tended  school  regulary  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  level  in  other  parts  of  the  country; 
and  five  with  records  of  delinquency 
obviously  held  the  school  in  great  dis¬ 
dain. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view,  it 
was  interesting  to  find  that  this  hetero¬ 
geneity  was  reflected  in  the  academic 
ability  of  the  students.  There  was  a 
seven-year  range  in  achievement  in  read¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  and  a  very  'marked 
difference  in  the  amount  and  nature  of 
learning  typical  of  the  social  studies. 

Present  Procedures 

While  there  is  comparatively  little  in 
the  literature,  describing  present-day 
provisions  for  the  slow  learner,  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  the  public  schools 
are  at  grips  with  the  problem  on  all 
levels.  In  contrast  with  past  procedures, 
which  were  directed  mainly  at  the  high- 
school  level,  more  attention  is  given  to  a 
student  who  appears  to  be  falling  be¬ 
hind  at  the  elementary  level.  Some  con¬ 
temporary  provisions  are  remedial  pro¬ 
grams  and  mental-health  programs. 

An  increasing  number  of  elementary 
schools  employ  remediation  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  their  diagnostic  facilities.  Chil¬ 
dren  who  show  early  signs  of  difficulty 
with  reading  and  arithmetic  are  given 
individual  attention.  Children  with  cul¬ 
turally  deprived  backgrounds  are  pro¬ 


vided  with  programs  of  enrichment  and 
broad  experiences.  In  this  way,  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  students  otherwise  des¬ 
tined  for  difficulty  at  the  high-school 
level  will  avoid  the  status  of  the  slow 
learner. 

The  student  who  shows  early  signs 
of  maladaptive  behavior  can,  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  before,  avail  himself  of 
counseling  or  therapy  in  his  community. 
In  some  centers,  the  schools  have  es¬ 
tablished  child  guidance  and  study  de¬ 
partments  to  provide  for  the  maladjusted 
student  as  well  as  the  poorly  motivated 
one.  Thus,  many  students  of  average 
and  superior  ability  are  helped  to  real¬ 
ize  their  potential  for  learning. 

At  the  high-school  level,  attention  is 
being  given  to  graduation  requirements 
for  slow-Iearning  students.  Schools  are 
studying  possible  modifications  of  the 
curriculum.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is 
to  identify  the  courses  that  will  most 
nearly  meet  the  needs  of  high-school 
students  and  that  will  salvage  as  many 
as  possible  from  the  dropout  lists.  While 
this  is  not  a  preventive  measure,  it  will 
ameliorate  the  problem  considerably. 

Trends 

As  schools  increase  their  remedial 
and  mental-health  provisions,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  proportion  of  students  fall¬ 
ing  behind  in  their  academic  subjects 
because  of  learning  disabilities  anu  emo¬ 
tional  problems  will  decrease.  No  doubt, 
the  number  of  slow  learners  thus  classi¬ 
fied  because  of  learning  and  emotional 
disabilities  will  diminish.  At  the  same 
time,  the  group  of  actual  slow  learners 
— those  with  low  measured  intelligence 
— will  become  more  prominent.  Condi¬ 
tions  other  than  the  mere  presence  of 
these  students  in  the  schools  will  em- 
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phasize  their  prominence.  Foremost  of 
these  conditions  are  the  nature  and  di¬ 
rection  of  our  social  and  technological 
change. 

As  stated  earlier,  much  of  the  onus 
was  taken  off  the  school  upon  the  drop¬ 
out  or  graduation  of  the  slow  learner. 
The  ready  availability  of  jobs  made  it 
possible  for  the  slow  learners  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  society  as  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  workers.  If,  at  some  later 
date,  some  of  these  former  students  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  roles  of  various  social- 
service  or  control  agencies,  the  time 
lapse  usually  sufficed  to  prevent  the 
school  from  being  drawn  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  This  escape  from  responsibility  is 
rapidly  disappearing. 

Two  major  changes  are  emphasizing 
the  school’s  responsibility  to  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  not  fit  into  the  broad  pic¬ 
ture  of  easy  transition  from  school  to  so¬ 
ciety.  These  are  ( 1 )  the  decreasing  de¬ 
mand  for  unskilled  labor  and  C2)  the 
increasing  complexity  of  getting  along 
in  our  communities. 

Data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  (1)  indicate  that  over  half 
(59  per  cent)  of  our  labor  force  in 
1900  was  engaged  in  unskilled  jobs. 
By  1950,  the  proportion  of  jobs  in  this 
classification  was  reduced  by  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  to  29  per  cent.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  estimates  that 
the  proportion  of  unskilled  jobs  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  decrease  to  24  per  cent  in 
1965  and  to  22  per  cent  in  1975. 

These  data  indicate  that  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  unskilled  jobs  will  increase  and 
quite  possibly  diffuse  through  other  job 
categories.  In  the  main,  this  trend  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  automation  in  industry  and 
the  home,  w’herein  machines  are  per¬ 
forming  tasks  once  performed  by  the  un¬ 
skilled  worker. 
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Preparing  the  slow  learner  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  equipping  him  with  those 
skills  that  will  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  compete  with  his  intellectual  superi¬ 
ors  then  becomes  a  critical  responsibility 
of  the  school.  Watered-down  courses 
and  patch-work  training  in  occupation¬ 
al  and  homemaking  skills  will  no  longer 
suffice.  It  is  already  mandatory  that  an 
effective  program  highly  correlated  with 
the  real  demands  for  social-occupational 
adjustment  be  developed. 

What  agency  other  than  the  school 
could  possibly  provide  the  breadth  of 
learnings  that  are  basic  to  competence 
in  social  adjustment?  This,  of  course, 
is  and  has  been  an  academic  question 
inasmuch  as  the  restricted  nature  of  the 
contribution  of  other  social  institutions 
and  agencies  limits  their  across-the- 
board  effectiveness. 

The  pattern  for  public-school  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  slow  learner  already  has 
been  established  in  some  communities. 
Recognizing  that  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  in  society  is  placing  a  premium 
on  intellectual  ability,  these  commu¬ 
nities  are  re-examining  and  revising 
their  programs  for  their  intellectually 
subnormal  students. 

Evidence  derived  from  follow-up 
studies  indicates  that  the  traditional 
mold  for  classes  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  (50  to  76  IQ)  is  unrealistic.  It 
is  becoming  obvious  that  students  with 
IQ’s  below  60  rarely  achieve  the  inde¬ 
pendence  implicit  in  long-term  self¬ 
subsidy  that  is  necessary  for  adequate 
social  adjustment  at  maturity.  At  the 
same  time,  some  communities  recognize 
that  the  general-high-school  curriculum 
and  regular  class  placement  do  little  to 
prepare  the  slow  learner  for  post-school 
independence.  The  procedure  initiated 
in  these  communities  is  to  expand  the 
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special-education  program  for  the  in¬ 
tellectually  retarded  to  include  the  slow 
learner.  Indications  are  that  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  present  two-track  system,  ac¬ 
commodating  the  trainable  and  educable 
mentally  handicapped,  is  the  accepted 
pattern.  By  raising  the  limits  of  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  trainables  to  IQ  60  and  by  estab¬ 
lishing  limits  for  educables  as  IQ  60  to 
85,  children  who  are  better  candidates 
for  socio-occupational  adjustment  will 
participate  in  a  program  that  most  near¬ 
ly  meets  tbeir  needs. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  simply  ex¬ 
tending  the  IQ  limits  to  encompass  slow 
learners  is  not  a  panacea.  The  educa¬ 
tional  program  also  must  undergo 
change  so  that  students  who  can  and 
must  work  at  a  level  higher  than  the 
traditional  program  for  the  educable 
mentally  retarded  might  be  stimulated 
to  do  so.  Educational  facilities  will  have 
to  be  extended  to  accommodate  tbe  in¬ 
creased  number  of  students  wbo  will  be 
eligible  for  special-class  placement — 
more  classroom  space,  trained  teachers, 
teaching  materials,  and  co-ordination 
will  be  required. 

The  benefits  of  this  trend  far  exceed 
the  administrative  and  pedagogic  prob¬ 
lems  that  it  generates.  The  schools  will 
find  that  regular  classes  will  be  more 
nearly  homogeneous  in  ability  and  in¬ 
terest — to  the  advantage  of  students, 
teachers,  and  the  administration. 

Students  who  were  on  the  periphery 
of  one  kind  of  curriculum  or  another, 
depending  on  the  facilities  of  the  school 
and  the  talents  of  its  personnel,  will  be 


identified  with  a  curriculum  that  is 
more  nearly  consistent  with  their  needs. 

Finally,  these  students  will  be  more 
easily  identified  for  referral  to  agencies 
ancillary  to  the  school  that  can  facilitate 
their  adjustment  into  society. 

Summary 

Schools  have  rarely  coped  effectively 
with  the  problems  of  the  slow  learner. 
One  of  the  basic  problems  involves  tbe 
differentiation  of  tbe  major  groupings 
of  students  subsumed  in  this  broad  cate¬ 
gory'.  As  a  result,  school  provisions  have 
been  varied  and  unconnected. 

Technological  and  social  changes  re¬ 
quire  that  the  school  develop  measures 
to  render  more  effective  provisions  for 
slow  learners.  Jobs  once  available  are 
decreasing  in  number  and  kind;  coping 
with  more  complex  factors  in  social  ad¬ 
justment  is  becoming  more  difficult. 

As  a  result,  schools  are  looking 
toward  more  effective  grouping.  Some 
schools  are  already  in  the  process  of  re¬ 
organizing  special  classes  for  the  re¬ 
tarded  to  accommodate  slow  learners  of 
low  measured  intelligence.  Clinical  and 
remedial  services  are  being  established 
for  students  with  learning  disabilities 
and  emotional  problems. 

Including  slow  learners  in  special- 
class  settings  will  permit  more  effective 
pedagogy'  and  counseling,  although  it 
will  stimulate  administrative  problems. 
The  facilities  of  agencies  ancillary  to  the 
school  will  be  more  easily  correlated 
with  the  work  of  the  special  class. 
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In  both  published  and  oral  presenta¬ 
tions  at  the  1960  White  House  Con¬ 
ference  on  Children  and  Youth,  the 
slow  learner  occupied  a  significant 
place.  In  material  prepared  for  the  con¬ 
ference  by  the  present  writer,  strict 
space  limitations  necessitated  omitting 
several  important  points  about  the  slow- 
learning  child.  Some  of  these  points  are 
covered  briefly  in  this  article. 

Attitudes,  Interests,  Ambitions 

Puzzled  states  of  mind  and  feelings 
of  inferiority  may  develop  in  slow  learn¬ 
ers  as  a  result  of  neglect  and  frequent 
failure.  The  anticipation  with  which 
young  children  usually  approach  school 
may  change  first  to  indifference  and 
then  to  resentment.  Frustration  may  de¬ 
velop  into  compensatory  reactions,  at¬ 
tention-getting  devices,  or  stubborn  non¬ 
conformity. 

Large  children,  occupying  the  same 
little  chairs  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  will  seldom  retain  their  original 
happy  outlook  toward  school,  family, 
playmates,  and  life  in  general  that  we 
usually  observe  in  normal,  active  chil¬ 
dren.  The  feehng  of  being  left  out  or 
left  back  may  have  cumulative  effects. 

The  interests  of  slow  learners — as 
demonstrated  by  hobbies,  school  activi¬ 
ties,  reading  choices,  and  feelings  about 
school  subjects — differ  from  average 


children.  Glenn  M.  Blair  reported  that 
slow  learners  in  high  school  Usted  col¬ 
lecting  as  their  favorite  hobby  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  hobbies  in  which 
they  engaged.  Sports  and  athletics,  club 
and  committee  work,  and  musical  ac¬ 
tivities  were  among  the  school  activities 
most  frequently  selected.  Their  reading 
interests  lay  in  the  direction  of  easy-to- 
read,  general-  and  special-interest  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  Westerns,  detective  and 
mystery  stories,  and  movie  magazines. 
Of  all  their  school  subjects,  shop  was 
liked  most,  while  English  was  liked 
least.  The  slow  learner’s  knowledge  of 
world  affairs  was  extremely  low.  The 
need  for  guidance  in  all  of  these  areas 
was  obvious  (1). 

More  bright  high-school  students 
than  slow  learners  intend  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege,  but  the  latter  frequently  display 
excessively  high  ambitions  (1).  The  in¬ 
appropriateness  of  these  aspirations, 
which  are  often  stimulated  by  parents, 
indicates  the  need  for  child  and  parent 
guidance  toward  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
abilities  and  potentialities,  in  order  to 
avoid  later  frustration  and  dissension. 

Special  Classes 

Relatively  few  schools  attempt  to 
educate  slow  learners  in  special  classes. 
Where  such  classes  are  set  up,  they 
sometimes  become  repositories  for  “mis- 
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fits,”  places  where  the  delinquent,  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  the  unduly 
shy  are  sent,  along  with  the  slow  learn¬ 
er.  In  most  cases  where  "solutions"  of 
this  kind  are  attempted,  they  seldom  re¬ 
main  in  operation  long. 

Educators  favoring  special  classes 
argue  that  these  classes  (1)  offer  slow 
learners  greater  possibilities  for  achieve¬ 
ment  and  greater  opportunities  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  their  classmates  than  regu¬ 
lar  classes  offer;  (2)  facilitate  the 
adaptation  of  the  educational  program 
to  slow  learners;  and  (3)  reduce  costs 
due  to  pupil  failures. 

On  the  other  hand,  educators  oppos¬ 
ing  special  classes  argue  that  these 
classes  tend  (1)  to  stigmatize  the  chil¬ 
dren  w’ho  comprise  them;  (2)  to  deprive 
slow  children  of  opportunities  to  adapt 
to  the  kind  of  society  in  which  they  will 
live;  (3)  to  become  catchalls  for  prob¬ 
lems;  (4)  to  exaggerate  differences; 
(5)  to  increase  costs;  and  (6)  to  con¬ 
tradict  our  avowed  belief  in  democracy. 

In  small  schools  the  question  of  spe¬ 
cial  classes  may  be  answered  easily  be¬ 
cause  there  may  be  too  few  students 
available  for  the  classes.  Both  small  and 
large  schools  might  be  reluctant  to  set 
up  special  classes  because  of  their  own 
philosophy  about  them,  because  of  pa¬ 
rental  objections  or  official  regulations. 

Most  schools  that  consider  proposals 
for  special  classes  at  all  (generally  re¬ 
ject  the  proposals  because  they  feel  that 
segregation  is  a  solution  only  in  situa¬ 
tions  where  an  integrated  approach  can¬ 
not  be  used,  as  in  the  case  of  severely 
retarded  children.  Too  many  schools 
have  coped  successfully  with  the  slow- 
learner  problem  in  regular  classrooms 
for  any  large  number  of  other  schools 
to  view  separation  as  the  best  adminis¬ 
trative  answer. 


Whether  or  not  special  classes  are 
set  up,  however,  the  important  issues 
are  those  of  curricular  adjustments,  ap¬ 
propriate  teacher  assignments,  adapted 
materials,  and  student  security  and  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Subject-Matter  Fields 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  no  spe¬ 
cial  methods  are  necessary  for  teaching 
reading  to  slow  learners.  Nevertheless, 
an  orderly,  systematic  approach  to  read¬ 
ing  is  even  more  necessary  for  slow 
learners  than  for  other  children.  For 
slow  learners,  in  particular,  special  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  (1)  reading 
readiness;  (2)  word-recognition  meth¬ 
ods  and  vocabulary  skills;  (3)  estab¬ 
lishment  of  individual  standards  of  ex¬ 
pectancy;  and  (4)  selection  of  reading 
materials. 

The  process  of  learning  to  read  may 
begin  later  and  last  longer  for  slow 
learners  than  for  other  children.  When 
slow  learners  are  capable  of  reading 
primers,  they  may  no  longer  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  beginning  books.  The  problem 
of  interest  versus  ability  may  continue 
through  the  grades.  In  recent  years  a 
broad  area  of  literature  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  help  solve  this  problem. 

Reading  problems  stem  from  a  variety 
of  sources;  therefore,  one  cannot  as¬ 
sume  that  an  intellectual  handicap  is  the 
sole  cause  of  reading  disability.  A  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  lacking  in  reading  skills  is 
not  always  a  laggard  in  other  subject 
areas,  although  there  is  often  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  failure  in  reading 
and  failure  in  other  areas.  Improved 
reading  ability  frequently  brings  with 
it  fewer  failures  in  other  school  subjects. 
As  with  reading,  no  special  methods  are 
needed  for  teaching  arithmetic  to  slow 
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learners;  however,  the  common  methods 
of  instruction  may  need  to  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  slow  learners.  Ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  usually  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions: 

1.  Make  arithmetic  real  and  con¬ 
crete  by  using  living,  current  experi¬ 
ences. 

2.  Base  learnings  on  a  systematic 
approach. 

3.  Do  not  proceed  too  rapidly. 

4.  Do  not  assume  that  concepts  are 
learned  “once  and  for  all.” 

5.  Use  special  aids,  such  as  flash- 
cards,  number  games,  flannel  boards, 
and  devices  based  on  number  and  size. 

6.  Consider  carefully  individual 
readiness  for  new  ideas  and  concepts. 

7.  Use  practice  materials,  not  for 


themselves  alone  or  for  sake  of  repeti¬ 
tion,  but  for  more  important  purposes. 

8.  Use  a  good  textbook  scries. 

9.  Use  an  oral  approach  if  reading 
abilities  interfere  with  learning. 

10.  Aim  for  accuracy,  not  speed. 

Just  as  in  other  areas,  it  is  important 
for  the  teacher  to  have  a  sound  back¬ 
ground  in  and  an  affirmative  attitude 
toward  the  subject. 

Concreteness  is  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  in  teaching  science  to  slow- 
learning  pupils.  To  make  science  mean¬ 
ingful  to  the  students,  materials  that 
can  be  handled  and  manipulated  should 
be  used.  Simple  experiments,  collecting, 
field  trips,  and  classroom  science 
corners — all  can  be  adapted  to  slow 
learners’  levels  of  ability  and  interest. 
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In  social  studies,  the  unit  used  may 
become  "a  small  part  of  living,  a  minia¬ 
ture  society  where  the  slow  learner 
builds  adjustive  concepts  of  the  social 
patterns  he  will  meet  in  adult  life” 
(4).  Current  events;  topics  of  current 
interest  related  to  the  school,  home,  and 
neighborhood;  use  of  laymen’s  refer¬ 
ence  materials,  use  of  the  basic  tools 
and  skills  of  reading  and  the  language 
arts — these  are  some  of  the  ingredients 
of  learning  in  the  social-studies  area. 

Parents  of  Slou^  Learners 

Good  communications  between  the 
school  and  the  home  are  important  in 
any  case,  but  they  are  essential  where 
slow-learning  children  are  involved.  Par¬ 
ents  of  slow  learners  frequently  are 
eager  for  reports  inasmuch  as  they  have 
faced  many  failures  even  before  the 
child  entered  school.  Usually  these  par¬ 
ents  entertain  strong  hopes  that  the  re¬ 
ports  will  indicate  progress. 

Whether  or  not  the  reports  do  indi¬ 
cate  progress,  however,  the  parents 
want  and  have  a  right  to  know.  And 
they  need  all  the  help  the  school  can 
give  them  in  understanding  differences 
and  limitations  in  abilities  and  in  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  individual  differences. 
Although  reports  should  put  emphasis 
on  the  positive,  they  must  be  honest. 

The  conference  usually  is  more  sat¬ 


isfying  to  everyone  concerned  than  the 
report  card  based  on  numbers  and/or 
symbols. 

Multiple  Handicaps 

Just  as  normal  or  bright  children  may 
have  overlapping  abilities,  slow  learners 
may  have  interrelated  disabilities.  Some¬ 
times  these  disabilities  become  confused 
in  attempted  analyses  of  cause-and- 
effect  relationships.  For  example,  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  limited  intelligence  may 
result  from  handicaps  in  sight,  hearing, 
emotional  adjustment,  and  speech,  or 
from  orthopedic  difficulties.  On  the 
other  hand,  limited  intelligence  may  re¬ 
sult  in  emotional  maladjustment. 

Selected  techniques  and  materials  of 
identification  may  be  used  to  help  de¬ 
termine  the  areas  for  concern  and  their 
relationship.  The  emphasis  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  will  have  to  be  on  degree.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  more  than  one  handicap,  of 
course,  may  complicate  what  might 
seem  to  be  a  well-defined  difficulty,  but 
the  basic  problem  is  to  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  others  toward  realistic  solu¬ 
tions  of  their  problems.  The  problem  is 
intensified  because  there  is  a  lack  of 
control,  such  as  exists  in  scientific  lab¬ 
oratory  situations.  Perhaps  herein  lies 
the  fascination  and  appeal  for  the  social 
scientist,  the  teacher,  and  the  parent  in 
working  with  slow  learners. 
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Let  us  start  with  the  basic  premise  high-scoring  boys  and  45  per  cent  of 
that  a  sound  higher  education  stresses  the  girls  cited  the  lack  of  a  college  goal 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  stu-  as  possibly  an  important  reason  for  not 
dent  to  the  limits  of  his  capacity.  In  the  continuing  their  education.  This  sug- 
55th  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  gests  that  there  is  considerable  validity 
President  J.  C.  Warner  of  the  Carnegie  in  believing  that,  despite  the  importance 
Institute  of  Technology  warned :  of  financial  need,  lack  of  motivation  for 

“Potentially  the  most  serious  threat  college  is  a  stronger  deterrent  to  college- 
to  the  integrity  of  American  higher  ed-  going  among  those  of  high-ability  who 
ucation  is  the  extent  to  which  some  in-  do  not  go  to  college”  (1). 
dividuals  advocate  universal  higher  ed-  These  statistics  clearly  suggest  that 
ucation  as  a  ‘right’  of  every  citizen  rath-  many  able,  but  unmotivated  students  do 
er  than  considering  it  a  privilege  to  be  not  go  to  college.  However,  we  must  be 
extended  to  those  who  have  ability  and  careful  to  avoid  the  falacious  assump- 
the  ambition  to  learn  and  to  grow  in  in-  tion  that  only  the  motivated  seek  a 
tellectual  capacity”  (8).  higher  education.  Our  interest  here  lies 

We  note  that  two  elements  are  in-  with  the  able,  but  largely  unmotivated 
volved — ability  and  ambition.  One  students  who  arrive  yearly  in  our  college 
without  the  other  will  not  suffice  in  classrooms. 

enabhng  the  student  to  grow  to  the  lim-  In  his  recent  book,  The  Status  Seek- 
its  of  his  capacity.  In  this  discussion,  ers,  Vance  Packard,  Professor  of  So- 
the  writer  is  primarily  concerned  with  ciology  at  New  York  University,  sug- 
the  able,  but  unambitious  or  unmoti-  gests  that  "Many  prep-school  students 
vated  student.  tend,  when  they  go  on  to  college,  to  be 

uninspired  students  despite  the  cram- 
An  Overview  ming  they  have  got  in  the  prep  schools. 

Unmotivated  to  study,  they  have  been 
C.  C.  Cole,  in  a  questionnaire  inves-  content  with  the  gentleman’s  C  .  .  ." 
tigation  of  some  32,750  high-school  (5). 

seniors,  noted  that  students  in  the  up-  The  problem  is  further  complicated 
per  30  per  cent  on  an  aptitude  test  by  this  observation  made  by  V.  R. 
stated  financial  need  and  lack  of  college  Halsey,  ]r.,  the  Assistant  Dean  of  Ad- 
goal  as  reasons  for  not  going  on  to  high-  missions  at  Amherst  College :  “Admis- 
er  education.  sions  officers  are  becoming  leery  of  test 

".  .  .  About  25  per  cent  of  the  scores  and  marks  as  a  means  of  assess- 
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ing  a  student's  potential.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  no  adequate  tests  that  can 
measure  motivation,  determination, 
eagerness  to  learn,  curiosity,  and  imagi¬ 
nation  which  are  the  human  ingredients 
necessary  for  a  meaningful  and  fruitful 
college  experience”  (2). 

The  Search  for  Answers 

At  this  point,  a  review  of  our  basic 
premise — that  a  sound  higher  education 
stresses  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  student  to  the  Hmits  of  his  capacity 
— initiates  this  question:  How  may  we 
achieve  this  goal  if  many  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  unmotivated  to  learn  and  to 
grow  to  the  limits  of  their  capacity?  The 
question  is  not  new,  and  over  the  years 
a  multitude  of  answers  have  been  of¬ 
fered.  At  present  we  are  still  searching. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  C.  G.  VVrenn 
(9)  writing  in  the  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  cautioned  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  be  aware  of  the  many  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  achieving  far  below 
their  jxitential.  He  advocated  that  the 
institution  hold  such  students  to  a  high¬ 
er  standard  of  achievement  than  that  of 
the  university  average.  Furthermore, 
Wrenn  suggested  that  the  university 
provide  subject-matter  stimulation  for 
these  students. 

Recently  G.  R.  Waggoner  (7), 
writing  also  in  the  Journal  of  Higher 
Education,  suggested  that  the  large  uni¬ 
versities  identify  potentially  superior 
students  and  give  them  special  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  form  of  recognition,  in¬ 
dependent  study,  and  honors  projects. 

There  have  been,  and  are  today,  edu¬ 
cators  who  believe  that  this  problem 
should  be  approached  before  the  stu¬ 
dent  reaches  the  college  or  university. 
With  this  concept  in  mind,  we  received 


news  of  such  programs  as  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania's  college  courses  for 
superior  secondary-school  students. 

Under  this  plan,  a  limited  number  of 
students  in  the  upper  classes  of  second¬ 
ary  schools  are  able  to  spend  part  of 
their  time  in  study  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  program  is  aimed  at 
determining  the  extent  to  which  superi¬ 
or  students  may  be  capable  of  acceler¬ 
ating  their  progress  by  taking  college 
courses  concurrently  with  their  second¬ 
ary  schoolwork. 

Another  approach  at  the  secondary- 
school  level  is  the  program  established 
by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Cooper- 
tive  Education  Research  and  Services 
Organization.  Under  the  direction  of 
Professor  H.  J.  Klausmeier,  of  the 
School  of  Education,  bright,  average, 
and  low-ability  students  are  placed  in 
separate  classes  for  some  instruction. 

Thus  far,  the  statistics  show  that  87 
per  cent  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  who 
had  the  separate  classes  approved  of 
them,  and  that  92  per  cent  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  favored  continuing  the  arrangement. 
The  sectioned  classes  are  in  English, 
mathematics,  science,  and  some  areas 
of  social  science  (3). 

Two  Recent  Approaches 

The  four  examples  just  cited  have 
been  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  motivating  the  academically  gifted 
student.  Of  especial  current  interest  are 
the  research  findings  of  an  experiment 
conducted  at  Indiana  University,  and  an 
actual  program  established  in  1958  at 
Amherst  College. 

W.  D.  Martinson  and  L.  C.  Stamata- 
kos  made  an  examination  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  area  of  academic  perform¬ 
ance  and  extracurricular  participation 
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of  potentially  superior  first-year  stu-  year  if  they  indicate  that  they  are  pre¬ 
dents.  Three  groups  were  established  in  pared  and  ready  to  take  full  advantage 
an  effort  to  ascertain:  (a)  whether  po-  of  the  intellectual  opportunities  offered 
tentially  superior  students  who  received  by  the  college  (6). 
recognition,  correspondence,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  study  materials  from  the  admin-  More  Questions 

istration  of  Indiana  University  would 

exceed  significantly  in  academic  achieve-  On  the  one  hand,  we  are  confronted 
ment  and  extracurricular  participation  by  a  research  experiment  which  con- 
those  students  who  received  very  little  eludes  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done 
recognition;  and  (h)  whether  poten-  by  the  institution  to  significantly  moti- 
tially  superior  students  who  received  vate  the  student.  On  the  other  hand, 
very  little  recognition  would  exceed  we  have  an  actual  program  at  Amherst 
those  students  who  received  no  official  College  which  appears  to  have  answered 
recognition.  the  problem. 

“Contrary  to  popular  expectation,  the  Does  Amherst  really  come  to  grips 
results  of  this  experimental  program  with  the  problem?  What  happens  to 
failed  to  reveal  significant  differences  these  students  during  their  year’s  leave 
in  academic  achievement  as  a  result  of  of  absence  that  enables  them  “to  see  the 
the  differential  treatment  utilized  in  the  light”?  What  role  does  the  home  play 
study”  (4).  — the  place  to  which  these  students  are 

Secondly,  at  Amherst  College,  twelve  sent  back? 
undergraduates,  who  were  not  in  disci-  Until  we  learn  more  about  motiva- 
plinary  difficulties  and  who  were  not  tion,  parents  and  communities  must  ac- 
failing  courses,  were  classified  as  “un-  cept  the  fact  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
derachievers”  and  were  granted  a  year’s  merely  to  be  concerned  with  the  facili- 
leave  of  absence.  Under  this  program  ties  for  their  children’s  education.  As 
students  whose  performance  in  college  with  so  many  other  problems,  the  re- 
is  well  below  their  potential  can  expect  sponsibility  for  motivating  their  chil- 
to  be  asked  to  return  to  Amherst  next  dren  is  primarily  theirs. 
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"Team”  Guidance  in  a  School 

VICTORIA  WAGNER 

Director,  Ethical  Culture  Schools  of  New  York  City 
LOUIS  J.  GILBERT 

Psychiatric  Consultant  to  the  Ethical  Culture  Schools 

TThe  importance  of  guidance  and  with  our  children’s  education — teach- 
counseling  in  schools  is  now  widely  rec-  ers,  guidance  workers,  and  parents, 
ognized — a  fact  reflected  in  the  large 

appropriation  for  this  purpose  allocated  The  Teacher’s  Contribution 

by  Congress  in  the  National  Defense 

Education  Act.  In  helping  children  fulfill  their  ca- 

Despite  this  recognition,  there  is  pacities,  these  groups  make  contribu- 

much  confusion  about  the  kind  of  guid-  tions  that  are  equally  important,  but  dif- 
ance  needed;  people  still  tend  to  think  ferent  in  kind.  A  teacher  is  best  able  to 
in  terms  of  vocational  aims;  testing  is  understand  a  child  in  a  classroom  situa- 
likely  to  be  directed  primarily  towards  tion.  Through  liking  children,  seeing 
helping  a  student  make  up  his  mind  how  they  handle  problems  in  school, 
how  to  earn  a  living.  A  more  fundamen-  providing  leadership,  and  challenging 
tal  problem — how  to  help  young  people  students  with  realistic  standards,  a 
make  the  most  of  themselves  in  all  teacher  is  of  the  greatest  help  to  them, 
areas,  including  job  preparation — is  not 

so  well  understood.  A  Guidance  Department 

In  our  years  of  association  with 

schools,  public  and  private,  we  have  Teachers  need  support  from  adminis- 
become  firmly  convinced  that  not  only  trators  and  from  people  specially  trained 
young  people,  but  also  parents  and  to  recognize  and  handle  emotional  prob- 
teachers  need  help  in  order  to  prevent  lems  in  young  people.  A  combination, 
and  correct  emotional  problems  that  including  psychologists,  psychiatric  so- 
show  up  in  school  as  learning  problems,  cial  workers,  and  a  consulting  psychia- 
faulty  social  adjustment,  or  delinquen-  trist,  we  believe,  is  essential  for  school 
cy.  Most  people  would  probably  agree  guidance  work. 

that  the  question  is,  “What  form  should  To  some  people,  having  a  psychiatrist 
this  help  take?”  on  the  staff  might  suggest  the  presence 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  of  a  high  percentage  of  "disturbed” 
the  Ethical  Culture  Schools  have  devel-  children.  This,  of  course,  is  a  miscon- 

oped  a  new  concept  of  school  guidance,  ception.  In  our  schools,  we  want  to  un- 

first  introduced  by  the  late  Caroline  derstand  our  normal,  healthy  children 
Zackry  when  she  became  psychological  in  order  to  help  them  learn  and  grow; 

consultant  to  our  schools  in  1936.  The  to  prevent,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  devel- 

concept  is  that  of  a  guidance  team  com-  opment  of  emotional  difficulties;  and  to 
posed  of  adults  intimately  concerned  suggest  appropriate  treatment  when  it 
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is  needed.  Every  school  has  some  chil¬ 
dren  with  emotional  problems;  under¬ 
standing  these  few  children  enlarges  our 
insights  into  the  great  majority  who  are 
perfectly  normal. 

Breaking  the  School  Barrier 

A  guidance  department  must  operate 
in  such  a  way  that  children,  teachers, 
and  parents  will  accept  its  help  and  use 
its  services  freely.  The  first  step  is  to 
break  down  the  long-standing  barrier 
between  speciahst  and  teachers. 

When  a  consulting  psychologist  in 
a  midwestern  school  system  offered  to 
come  in  and  observe  a  child  who  was 
having  difficulty,  the  principal  rephed, 
“You  don’t  need  to  see  him  in  school. 
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PHILIPPE  L  JOYAL, 
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I  just  want  you  to  tell  his  parents  to  dis¬ 
cipline  him!” 

A  psychiatrist  formerly  attached  to  a 
public  school  system  recalls  an  occasion 
when,  after  escorting  him  on  a  tour  of 
the  building,  the  principal  of  a  large 
junior  high  school  said  with  pride, 
“Now  you  see  how  we  work.  After  this, 
when  I  refer  a  child  to  you,  don’t  make 
suggestions  about  what  we  can  do,  be¬ 
cause  we’ve  already  done  everything. 
Just  get  him  out  of  my  school!” 

This  kind  of  exclusion  and  rejection 
(now  fortunately  growing  rare)  is  based 
on  the  teacher’s  fear  that  a  stranger  will 
come  between  him  and  his  pupils  or 
will  try  to  tell  him  how  to  do  his  job. 
Unfortunately  this  is  sometimes  just 
what  happens  when  a  worker,  trained 
to  interpret  the  behavior  of  individual 
children,  enters  a  group  situation.  Even 
a  teacher  who  welcmnes  assistance  may 
be  disillusioned  if  the  guidance  worker’s 
advice  is  based  on  an  unrealistic  notion 
of  what  is  possible.  A  specialist  cannot 
understand  children  in  a  school  setting 
solely  on  the  basis  of  experiences  with 
individual  children. 

A  guidance  worker  who  aproaches  a 
teacher  to  get  his  slant  on  a  situation, 
not  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  psychology, 
finds  the  teacher  far  more  ready  to  ac¬ 
cept  suggestions.  More  and  more  teach¬ 
ers  spontaneously  seek  help  from  our 
guidance  department;  they  know  that 
they  will  be  accorded  respect  as  practi¬ 
tioners  of  another — and  an  equal — art. 

Guidance  in  School  Life 

A  guidance  worker  should  be  vel- 
comed  into  a  school  and  should  enter 
into  its  life  as  fully  as  possible.  He  must 
visit  the  classroom  often  enough  for  his 
presence  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Hav- 
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ing  lunch  with  the  children,  seeing 
them  in  gym,  at  outdoor  play,  or  in 
school  assemblies,  the  psychologist  can 
see  how  their  personality  and  behavior 
responds  to  different  situations.  Watch¬ 
ing  them  arrive  and  depart  reveals  a  lot 
about  how  they  react  to  school,  to  teach¬ 
ers,  and  to  one  another;  about  the  re¬ 
lations  of  small  children  to  parents  or 
nurses  who  bring  them  and  collect 
them. 

Ideally,  every  psychologist  or  social 
worker  who  intends  to  work  in  a  school 
should  have  as  part  of  his  training  some 
actual  teaching  experience.  Many  a 
guidance  worker  who  enters  a  school 
believing  that  he  knows  all  the  answers 
discovers  after  a  week’s  experience  as  a 
student  teacher  that  it  is  one  thing  to 
understand  the  needs  of  individual  chil¬ 
dren  and  quite  another  to  handle  a 
group  of  lively  youngsters;  to  keep  an 
academic  program  moving;  to  maintain 
an  atmosphere  in  which  work  can  be 
accomplished  without  repressive  meas¬ 
ures;  to  encourage  each  child  to  do  his 
best;  to  develop  self-discipline;  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  paper  work — and  still  to 
provide  the  individual  attention  that 
each  one  needs.  From  such  an  experi¬ 
ence  a  guidance  worker  emerges  with 
new  respect  for  teaching,  and  perhaps 
with  clearer  ideas  about  how  he  can 
supplement  it. 

Let’s  Not  Confuse  Roles 

Important  as  it  is  to  break  down 
barriers  between  members  of  a  guidance 
team,  this  process  must  not  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  create  confusion  about  spe¬ 
cial  roles.  If,  in  a  soccer  game,  a  guard 
were  to  leave  his  goal,  dash  out  onto  the 
field  and  start  kicking  the  ball,  the  ref¬ 
eree  would  throw  him  out  of  the  game. 


Teachers  and  guidance  workers  also 
have  specific  places  on  their  team.  The 
teacher’s  job  is  to  provide  a  classroom 
climate  in  which  children  can  grow  and 
learn;  to  establish  a  relationship  with 
them  that  is  friendly  and  reassuring; 
and  to  stimulate  their  curiosity  and  to 
help  them  satisfy  it. 

The  teacher’s  personality  and  uncon¬ 
scious  emotional  bias  condition  his  re¬ 
lationships.  Few  teachers  are  equally 
successful  with  all  their  students.  More¬ 
over,  in  most  classes  there  are  st»ne 
children  who  need  the  kind  of  help 
that  teachers  cannot — and  should  not — 
try  to  give  them. 

In  recent  years  too  many  teachers' 
who  have  “read  a  book’’  seem  to  think 
that  this  deed  qualifies  them  to  diagnose 
and  treat  emotional  problems. 

Even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  a 
teacher  should  not  try  to  manipulate  his 
students’  psyches.  However  shrewd  he 
may  be,  his  role  is  not  that  of  a  thera¬ 
pist.  He  should,  however,  be  able  to 
spot  a  child  in  trouble,  and  to  adapt  his 
attitude  and  methods  of  teaching  to 
each  child’s  needs,  insofar  as  the  school 
situation  permits.  He  may  need  help  in 
order  to  achieve  this  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  and  flexibility. 

A  teacher  may  also  need  to  have  his 
self-confidence  reinforced.  A  guidance 
worker  who  respects  a  teacher  and  his 
work  can  help  to  build  up  this  kind  of 
confidence,  which  is  an  emotional  bul¬ 
wark  for  the  whole  class. 

Parents  Are  Important 

Most  parents  are  honestly  concerned 
about  their  children’s  welfare;  they  are 
more  involved  emotionally  than  teach¬ 
ers  or  guidance  workers;  they  are  often 
the  prey  of  their  own  childhood  associa- 
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tions  with  school  authority.  This  makes 
them  vulnerable  to  criticism,  spoken  or 
implied.  Confronted  with  conflicting  in¬ 
terpretations  of  their  offspring’s  behav¬ 
ior,  parents  may  perhaps  embark  on  ex¬ 
pensive  {jsychiatric  treatment  for  a 
child,  only  to  find  that  the  psychiatrist 
disagrees  with  both  the  teacher  and  the 
guidance  workers. 

A  child  is  always  the  victim  of  such 
disagreements.  His  elders  unconsciously 
take  out  on  him  resentments  built  up 
against  one  another,  or  try  to  “protect” 
him  from  one  another’s  “mistakes.” 
Consistency,  as  we  are  often  told,  is 
essential  in  dealing  with  young  people. 
To  achieve  consistency,  we  must  have  a 
close  and  friendly  relationship  between 
the  school  and  parents. 


Parents  should  be  welcome  to  visit, 
to  consult  a  teacher  or  a  guidance  work¬ 
er.  If  they  are  accustomed  to  regular 
conferences  and  are  not  just  called  in 
to  be  taken  to  task  for  their  children’s 
misdemeanors,  they  don’t  freeze  up  with 
apprehension  during  consultation. 

In  our  schools,  guidance  improves  re¬ 
lations  among  children,  teachers,  and 
parents,  and  creates  a  climate  more  fa¬ 
vorable  to  learning.  The  mixture  which 
results  from  a  merging  of  viewpoints 
we  believe  to  be  a  new  product,  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  psychologist’s  insight,  the 
teacher’s  perception,  the  parent’s  love, 
yet  partaking  of  all  three.  This  more 
complete  understanding,  we  believe, 
should  be  the  aim  of  school  guidance  if 
it  is  to  serve  the  ends  of  education. 
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Problems  in  Training 

Teachers  of  Reading 

ROBERT  KARLIN 

Professor  of  Education,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Carbondale,  Illinois 


X  HIS  presentation  is  not  intended  to 
be  an  apologia  for  what  is  or  is  not  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  pre-service  training 
program  for  teachers  of  reading.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  many  teacher- 
training  institutions  are  sending  into 
the  classroom  men  and  women  who  are 
not  fully  prepared  to  teach  reading. 

W'hen  one  discusses  the  possibility  of 
more  thorough  pre-service  training  of 
teachers  of  reading,  some  people  will 
state  that  many  teachers  are  not  even 
partially  equipped  to  teach  reading. 
Others  prefer  to  be  less  generous  and 
deprecate  the  quality  of  these  programs. 

T eacher-T raining  I nstitutions 

Before  making  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  operations  of  teacher¬ 
training  institutions,  we  need  to  under¬ 
stand  some  of  the  problems  which  these 
institutions  are  facing. 

One  large  area  of  concern  has  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  elementary- 
school  teachers  generally.  Teacher¬ 
training  institutions  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  producing  artisans 
and  artists — artisans  in  the  sense  of 
possessing  knowledge  of  the  craft,  and 
artists  in  the  sense  of  possessing  crea¬ 
tivity  of  thought — who  can  guide  the 
learning  of  children  at  various  stages 
of  their  development  in  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
ciplines. 


These  budding  artisans  and  artists 
must  understand  basic  mathematical 
concepts  and  know  how  to  teach  them 
meaningfully;  they  must  possess  some 
knowledge  of  science  and  methods  of 
teaching  it;  they  must  know  enough 
about  music  to  help  stimulate  an  inter¬ 
est  in  studying  it;  they  must  be  able  to 
lead  and  demonstrate  physical  and 
manual  activities;  they  must  be  able  to 
appreciate  art  and  must  know  how  to 
guide  a  child’s  development  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  art  media;  they  must  be  familiar 
with  geographical  and  historical  con¬ 
cepts  in  order  to  be  ready  to  teach  them; 
and  they  must  be  prepared  to  spend 
hours  each  day  with  the  language  arts 
— speaking,  listening,  writing,  and 
reading. 

Can  the  elementary-school  teacher  be 
all  things  to  all  men?  Is  this  business  of 
preparing  an  elementary-school  teacher 
an  impossible  task  that  colleges  have 
undertaken?  If  we  may  be  more  specific, 
how  much  of  a  craftsman  in  reading 
can  we  expect  the  elementary-school 
teacher  to  become  during  his  four-year 
stay  in  college? 

We  all  are  familiar  with  the  efforts 
that  some  people  are  making  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  professional  preparation 
that  is  required  of  prospective  teachers. 
For  various  reasons,  there  are  institu¬ 
tions  that  do  not  require  their  under¬ 
graduates  to  take  even  one  course  de- 
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voted  solely  to  the  teaching  of  reading. 
Perhaps  the  demands  on  the  available 
time  are  so  great  that  “more-important” 
considerations  receive  attention  while 
lesser  ones  fend  for  themselves. 

These  introductory  remarks  have 
been  directed  to  tbe  elementary  level  of 
preparation.  What  is  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  secondary  level?  Very,  very  few 
undergraduate  training  programs  for 
prospective  secondary-school  teachers 
include  courses  in  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing.  Even  if  one  were  to  take  the  nar¬ 
rowest  of  views,  placing  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  teaching  reading  in  high  school 
solely  upon  the  English  teacher,  he 
would  be  hard  put  to  find  a  new  gradu¬ 
ate  wlio  had  the  necessary  tools. 

A  proposal  to  require  all  prospective 
secondary-school  teachers  of  social  stud¬ 
ies,  science,  English,  and  mathematics 
to  have  at  least  one  course  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading  has  been  made.  It  is 
recognized  that  some  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  reading,  but  colleges  have 
been  slow  to  introduce  suitable  meas¬ 
ures  for  eliminating  what  many  con¬ 
sider  a  weakness  in  the  schools’  train¬ 
ing  schedules. 

Differing  Concepts 

Another  troublesome  problem,  which 
to  date  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves,  is  how  to  separate  fact 
from  fancy  in  the  content  covered  by 
reading  courses.  What  is  truth  and 
what  is  intuition?  Unlike  much  of  the 
content  in  the  physical  sciences,  which 
is  based  in  the  hard  core  of  carefully- 
designed  research,  much  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  the  textbooks  on 
the  teaching  of  reading  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  and  debate. 

A  widely-accepted  interpretation  of 


the  concept  of  readiness  for  reading  is 
being  challenged  by  some  who  appear 
to  be  making  as  strong  a  case  for  their 
views  as  their  antagonists  have  done! 
The  former  maintain  that  readiness  does 
not  have  to  be  built,  that  it  is  already 
present  in  children,  and  that  most  of 
the  workbook  activities  for  building  this 
readiness  are  wasteful  of  time  and  en¬ 
ergy.  Are  we  prepared  to  refute  this  po¬ 
sition  with  more  than  mere  feelings? 

A  contest  is  being  waged  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  phonics.  Shall  a  teacher  follow 
the  analytic  or  synthetic  approach?  Con¬ 
clusions  from  equally  tenuous  research 
attempts  can  be  drawn  to  support  either 
program.  What  would  one  tell  the  anx¬ 
ious  neophyte  —  or  the  experienced 
practitioner  for  that  matter? 

What  about  individualized  reading? 
Is  it  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  pattern 
of  organization?  Are  we  ready  to  take 
the  definitive  position  on  this  question? 
We  must  recognize  that  some  people 
are  ready  to  take  a  position  even  though 
all  facts  have  not  come  into  the  hopper 
of  truth. 

What  are  we  to  teach?  I  have  no  in¬ 
tention  of  suggesting  that  there  is  no 
body  of  knowledge  with  which  to  deal. 
Nor  will  I  concede  that  there  is  no 
modus  operandi  that  we  may  use  as  a 
guide.  But  the  effects  of  problems 
which  arise  from  unsettled  conditions 
certainly  can  leave  their  marks  on  the 
rising  young  teacher. 

Enough  of  explanation.  What  can  be 
done  within  our  existing  framework  and 
limitations  to  upgrade  the  preparation 
of  teachers  of  reading? 

Pre-Service  Training 

Practice  teaching  must  be  made  a 
more  meaningful  educational  experi- 
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ence  than  it  is  today.  It  must  present 
real  opportunities  for  observing  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  best  possible  reading 
activities. 

One  may  not  agree  completely  with 
this  point  of  view,  but  it  does  raise 
some  interesting  questions  about  pre¬ 
paring  teachers  of  reading.  May  we  ex¬ 
pect  supervisors  of  student  teachers  to 
be  as  sophisticated  about  teaching  read¬ 
ing  as  the  instructors  of  the  methods 
courses?  Do  these  supervisors  reflect  the 
points  of  view  obtained  in  the  courses? 
To  what  extent  should  the  teachers 
by  whom  novices  are  instructed,  be 
grounded  in  the  philosophy  and  meth¬ 
odology  developed  in  the  courses? 
Should  practice  in  the  teaching  of  read¬ 
ing  be  an  integral  part  of  methods 
courses? 

TV  and  Motion  Pictures 

The  use  of  closed-circuit  television 
as  an  essential  part  of  reading  courses 
should  become  standard  operating  pro¬ 
cedure.  Closed-circuit  television  en¬ 
ables  the  teacher  to  focus  attention  on 
selected  features  and  details  and  per¬ 
mits  all  observers  to  have  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  for  discussion.  It  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  able  to  capture  les¬ 
sons  on  kinescopes  or  tapes  which  can 
be  shown  at  will. 

A  close  relative  of  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  is  the  motion-picture  film.  Proj¬ 
ects  to  produce  whole  series  of  reading 
films  for  teacher-training  purposes 
should  be  undertaken.  The  principles 
which  explain  adult  learning  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  that  apply  to  chil¬ 
dren.  Meaningful  learning  is  preferred 
to  meaningless  learning.  Concrete  pre¬ 
sentations  of  abstract  concepts  help  to 
clarify  hazy  and  tenuous  ideas.  The 


careful  study  of  learning  concepts  as 
they  are  reflected  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  can  be  made  possible  by  these 
training  films. 

Perhaps  language-arts  specialists 
should  be  responsible  for  teaching  read¬ 
ing  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  now  being 
recognized  that  specialists  should  teach 
mathematics  and  science.  This  would 
mean  longer  training  periods  and  heav¬ 
ier  concentrations  within  specific  areas. 
Thus,  no  teacher  of  reading  would  have 
children  entrusted  to  his  care  unless  he 
had  completed  a  minimal  amount  of 
preparation,  deemed  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  pursuit  of  the  calling. 

In-Service  Training 

Teacher-training  institutions  should 
accept  some  responsibility  for  on-the- 
job  training  of  its  graduates.  Continu¬ 
ing  guidance  of  the  newly  appointed 
teacher  by  the  college  staff  can  be  prof¬ 
itable  to  student  and  teacher.  This  as¬ 
sistance  might  take  the  form  of  intern¬ 
ships  that  could  be  terminated  after 
certain  conditions  had  been  met. 

The  recognition  that  no  amount  of 
pre-service  training  can  meet  all  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  classroom  and  assemble 
all  the  knowledge  that  teachers  should 
possess  has  prompted  able  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  organize  vigorous  in- 
service  training  programs.  Familiar 
knowledge  needs  to  be  evaluated  in  the 
light  of  newer  interpretations,  and  re¬ 
cent  contributions  must  be  represented 
and  reviewed  critically.  Teachers  of 
reading  have  as  much  need  for  partici¬ 
pating  in  these  positive  acts  as  have  any 
group  of  teachers.  Administrators  must 
provide  the  leadership  and  climate  in 
which  such  programs  may  prosper. 

If  the  administrator  is  to  inspire  staff 
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members  to  raise  their  sights  in  teach¬ 
ing  reading,  he  must  demonstrate  that 
his  sights  are  equally  high.  If  he  does 
not  know  very  much  about  reading,  it 
behooves  him  to  participate  in  an  in- 
service  program  to  improve  himself. 
What  better  leadership  can  he  provide 
than  by  serving  as  a  model  whom  others 
can  follow! 

The  reading  consultant  has  a  similar 
role  of  leadership,  but  he  is  regarded  as 
the  expert.  And  he  should  be  expert! 
He  must  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  de¬ 
velopmental  psychology,  learning,  meas¬ 
urement,  and  mental  hygiene.  He  must 
be  familiar  with  the  literature  and  re¬ 
search  in  reading  and  must  know  how 
to  teach  reading.  In  short,  he  must  be 
able  to  live  up  to  his  assignment,  which 
is  to  help  improve  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing.  The  reading  consultant  can  be  a 
valuable  resource  in  an  in-service  train¬ 
ing  program  provided  that  he  has  the 
confidence  of  the  persons  with  whom 
he  is  working. 

I  feel  constrained  to  add  some  words 
on  the  relationship  of  the  college  to  in- 
service  training  programs.  Each  of  us 
may  have  met  some  massive  resistance 
to  changes  in  teaching  reading.  Real 


efforts  must  be  made  by  colleges  to  train 
prospective  teachers  of  reading  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  professional  responsibilities. 
These  responsibilities  include  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  scientific  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  work  and  a  willingness  to 
learn  on  the  job.  No  amount  of  effort 
will  promote  changes  in  teachers  who 
really  are  not  “pros.” 

An  additional  challenge  to  each  of 
us  who  assumes  responsibility  for  train¬ 
ing  teachers  of  reading  remains.  I  refer 
to  the  challenge  of  sifting  facts  from 
feelings,  sense  from  nonsense.  Practices 
in  teaching  reading  should  be  evaluated 
against  the  findings  of  research  and 
against  the  science  of  learning.  A  lais¬ 
sez-faire  attitude  toward  instruction  in 
reading  is  intolerable. 

In  Summary 

We  have  spent  some  time  exploring 
a  sensitive  area.  It  is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  be  content  to  allow  conditions 
to  remain  as  they  are.  Only  by  working 
together  toward  common  objectives  can 
we  hope  to  improve  the  status  of  reading 
instruction;  our  endeavors  cannot  help 
but  bring  benefits  to  children. 
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Trends  That  Favor  the 

Increased  Use  of  Statistics 

JAMES  VV.  RUSSELL 
Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 
California  State  College 
California,  Pennsylvania 


Statistics  are  sometimes  made  to 
lie.  Curves  and  correlations  may  seem 
like  cold  and  impersonal  ways  by  which 
to  indicate  how  people  differ  in  perform¬ 
ance.  Trends  may  seem  to  be  clear 
enough  when  shown  on  a  graph,  yet 
may  be  difficult  to  apply  to  individual 
cases.  To  reject  statistics,  however,  is  to 
ignore  reality. 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the 
supply  and  quality  of  teachers  compared 
with  the  size  and  number  of  classes, 
large  classes  favor  the  use  of  statistics. 
If  there  are,  for  instance,  fewer  than 
thirty  learners  in  a  class,  this  makes  the 
application  of  statistical  techniques 
more  difficult.  A  class  of  sixty  is  more 
easily  manipulated — statistically. 

Greater  Selectivity 

The  size  of  the  freshman  class  in  a 
high  school,  for  instance,  effects  its  dis¬ 
tribution  curve.  The  more  there  are  to 
begin  with,  the  more  there  are  in  each 
minority  according  to  interest,  ability 
or  condition.  Having  many  learners  fa¬ 
vors  the  formation  of  smaller  classes 
more  ready  to  learn.  This  is  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  normal  distribution 
curve.  If  a  sample  of  one  thousand  indi¬ 
vidual  representative  high-school  stu¬ 
dents,  in  a  region  such  as  New  England, 


were  to  be  administered  a  scholastic  ap¬ 
titude  test,  some  would  be  found  to  do 
better  than  most.  If  these  individuals 
were  then  screened  according  to  their 
motivation,  and  the  final  group  broken 
down  into  smaller  ones  and  each  given 
an  outstanding  teacher,  the  resulting 
classes  would,  presumably,  progress 
much  faster  than  those  found  today  in 
many  high  schools.  The  basic  principle 
involved  in  this  process  is  being  applied 
more  and  more  in  education. 

Trends  in  Administration 

Technological  developments  favor  the 
effectiveness  of  centralized  control.  The 
internal  affairs  of  great  corporations 
will  be  more  effectively  controlled  from 
the  top  as  electronic  controls  and  pow¬ 
erful  machines  digest  great  amounts  of 
data  and  turn  it  into  statistics.  The 
introduction  of  TV  and  teaching  ma¬ 
chines,  along  with  office  automation, 
will  favor  centralization  in  education. 

If  learners  are  evaluated,  for  in¬ 
stance,  by  machine  scored  tests  rather 
than  by  teacher  grades,  autonomously 
determined,  this  gives  the  centralized 
agency  a  hand  in  the  grading  system. 
Certainly,  any  kind  of  testing  program 
favors  the  use  of  statistics  in  adminis¬ 
tration  to  teacher  communication.  One 
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outcome  of  testing  may  be  reflected  in 
the  way  in  which  classes  are  formed. 
Ability  grouping  and  special  education 
may  depend  on  testing  programs  for 
learner  assignment. 

Research  and  Its  Findings 

Although  changes  may  begin  with 
policy  or  system  changes,  the  teacher 
may,  of  course,  have  a  vote  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  policies  in  question.  The 
nature  and  outcomes  of  research  may 
be  used  or  considered  in  deciding  what 
should  be  done.  The  work-up  of  data 
in  research  reports  can  call  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  statistics. 

When  it  comes  to  predicting  how  an 
individual  or  group  will  perform  in  a 
learning  or  employment  situation,  the 
non-statistical  approach  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Case  histories,  for  instance,  are 
one  possibility.  Actually,  there  is  no 
practical  dichotomy  of  clinical  versus 
statistical  procedures;  the  two  go  to¬ 
gether  generally  speaking.  The  research 
has  tended  to  support  quite  strongly  the 
contention  that  statistical  prediction  can 
be  shown  to  work  better  than  clinical. 
The  implications  of  this  for  policy  mak¬ 
ing  are  far  from  obvious;  however,  con¬ 
clusions  such  as  this  based  upon  many 
studies  can  in  time  be  reflected  in 
policy  decisions. 


Subject-Matter  Statistics 

That  this  is  the  age  of  statistics  can 
be  illustrated  or  demonstrated  by  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  any  one  of  many  popular 
magazines  or  newspapers.  The  same  can 
be  shown  or  demonstrated  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  of  textbooks.  Even  a 
preparation  for  a  marriage  course,  for 
instance,  will  sometimes  use  a  textbook 
that  contains  much  data.  With  the  ex¬ 
pected  emphasis  on  "transfer”  and  “in¬ 
tegration,”  and,  therefore,  on  compari¬ 
sons  and  combinations  of  data  from 
various  sources,  statistics  will  be  used 
more  and  more  in  teaching. 

Summary 

To  be  a  teacher  is  to  be,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  a  statistician.  This  is  an  aspect  of 
today’s  reality.  Rousseau  or  Socrates 
might  have  done  rather  well  without 
statistics.  Certain  conditions  could  be 
created  for  teaching  without  them. 
Possibly,  a  teacher  could  take  up  teach¬ 
ing  a  small  group  of  pre-school  children 
and  keep  exposure  to  normal  distribu¬ 
tion  curves  down  to  a  minimum.  A  few 
modern  teachers  might  find  a  "Walden’s 
Pond”  where  statistics  are  taboo.  Most 
teachers,  however,  will  face  reality. 
They  will  accept  the  bell  shaped  curve 
as  normal. 


I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession;  from  the  which  as 
men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they 
of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves  by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help  and 
ornament  thereunto. 

— Francis  Bacon,  Maxims  of  the  Law 


Opus  in  See  Sharp 

MARVIN  R.  HALGREN 
Optometrist 


Robbinsdale, 

It  IS  a  rare  spectacle  to  see  thirty-one 
teen-agers  in  a  high-school  classroom, 
each  with  a  patch  over  one  eye,  poking  a 
pencil  through  a  small  metal  ring  mov¬ 
ing  in  front  of  their  eyes.  It  is  equally 
unique  to  watch  those  same  students 
match  objects,  forms,  digits,  words,  and 
phrases  flashed  on  a  screen  at  split-sec¬ 
ond  speed  with  those  on  their  work¬ 
sheet  in  front  of  them. 

These  students  comprise  a  class  of 
previously  low-achieving  boys  who  are 
building  their  latent  and  undeveloped 
visual  skills  to  see  quickly,  sharply,  and 
accurately.  The  unusual  scene  is  all  part 
of  an  experimental  training  program 
designed  for  the  development  and  im¬ 
provement  of  scholastic  achievement 
through  visual  expansion. 

Brother  Julian  Mark,  F.S.C.,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Benilde  High  School,  a  new 
Christian  Brothers  school  located  in  St. 
Louis  Park,  Minnesota,  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  helping  the  low-achieving 
students  in  the  school.  He  felt  that  if 
the  general  performance  of  this  segment 
of  the  school  population  could  be  en¬ 
hanced,  the  entire  school  system  would 
operate  more  smoothly.  Conferences 
with  faculty  members  and  other  con¬ 
sultants  led  to  a  plan  of  investigating  a 
completely  new  avenue — a  visual-per¬ 
ceptual  approach  to  learning. 

Being  acquainted  with  the  visual 
training  program  used  in  optometric  of¬ 
fices,  Brother  Mark  posed  this  question: 
“Is  it  possible  to  apply  the  same,  or  sim- 


Minnesota 

ilar,  training  techniques  that  have  been 
found  reliable  when  used  in  an  ofiBce 
visual  training  program  for  an  individu¬ 
al  to  that  of  a  classroom  group  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five  students?” 

To  answer  this  question,  methods 
were  devised  and  adapted  whereby  pro¬ 
jection  equipment  would  be  used  for 
many  of  the  procedures,  while  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  routines  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  having  the  boys  work  togeth¬ 
er  in  pairs.  The  purpose  of  the  entire 
project,  known  as  the  Benilde  Achieve¬ 
ment  Program,  was  to  build  visual  and 
perceptual  skills  and  to  fit  them  into  the 
general  learning  process. 

Benilde  Achievement  Program 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1959-1960 
school  year,  an  experiment  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  establish  the  effect  of  such  a 
program  on  scholastic  achievement,  by 
comparing  the  results  of  one  class 
trained  by  visual-perceptual  methods 
with  the  results  of  a  similar  class  trained 
by  standard  remedial-reading  methods. 
Part  of  the  entering  freshmen  body  was 
to  be  used  as  trainees.  The  assistant 
principal.  Brother  L.  Dominic,  by 
means  of  entrance  examinations  selected 
the  lowest  or  bottom  two  classes  which 
he  homogeneously  arranged  into  two 
comparable  groups  for  the  experiment. 
A  total  of  sixty-two  students  were  se¬ 
lected  for  the  study,  thirty-one  students 
in  each  class.  Intelligence  tests  as  well 
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as  complete  reading  tests  were  admin¬ 
istered  to  all  students  before  the  train¬ 
ing  began. 

A  capable  instructor,  Brother  Thom¬ 
as,  was  selected  and  trained  to  conduct 
both  classes.  A  brochure,  complete  with 
description  and  explanation  of  each 
technique,  together  with  day-by-day  out¬ 
line  of  procedure  for  the  visual-percep¬ 
tual  course,  was  placed  in  his  hands. 
Also,  a  well-known  and  well-accepted 
remedial-reading  program,  ccmiplete 
with  materials  and  instructions,  was 
supplied  him  for  the  experiment.  Both 
classes  were  trained,  taught,  and  tested 
by  the  same  instructor,  and  ran  con¬ 
currently  for  the  same  interval  of  fifty 
sessions. 

The  visual-perceptual  class  started 
their  training  on  a  gross  motor  level, 
embodying  the  kinesthetic  with  the  vis¬ 
ual.  They  began  by  building  smooth, 
ballistic  skill  in  the  eye-movement  pat¬ 
terns  and  quick,  accurate  ability  to 
change  eye  focus.  They  gradually 
evolved  to  a  higher  order  of  perform¬ 
ance  through  blending  their  movement 
patterns  with  interpretive  abilities.  This 
evolution  was  brought  about  by  tracing 
and  matching  objects  and  forms  (Get- 
man  technique),  flashed  on  a  screen  for 
a  split-second,  with  a  worksheet  for 
identifying,  tracing,  and  reproducing 
these  forms. 

As  progress  continued,  more  detailed 
objects  were  flashed  and  matched.  This 
was  followed  by  patterns  of  arrows  to 
establish  directionality  (Lyons  and  Ly¬ 
ons  technique).  Digits,  starting  as  low 
as  three  in  number  and  increasing  grad¬ 
ually  to  seven  (Renshaw  series),  were 
added  to  challenge  the  students  and 
to  widen  their  eye-spans.  This  part  of 
the  training  was  concluded  with  the 
use  of  words  and  then  phrases  to  widen 
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span  further,  to  break  the  habit  of 
word  reading,  and  to  establish  improved 
speed  of  recognition. 

Observations 

At  the  end  of  the  ten-week  training 
period,  both  classes  were  retested  with 
equivalent  forms  of  the  intelligence  and 
reading  tests.  The  results  obtained  were 
significant. 

From  this  limited  study,  some  no¬ 
table  observation  can  now  be  made: 

1 .  The  remedial-reading  group 
demonstrated  no  measurable  change  in 
IQ  (still  94.0),  while  the  visual-per¬ 
ceptual  group  measured  an  upward 
shift  of  7  IQ  points. 

2.  In  all  areas  of  reading  tested, 
the  remedial-reading  group  measured 
an  average  increase  of  0.8  years  (from 
6.1  to  6.9),  while  the  visual-perceptual 
group  measured  an  increase  during  the 
same  period  of  1.4  years  (from  6.1  to 
7.5),  which  amounts  to  nearly  twice 
the  improvement. 

3.  Of  eleven  students  in  each  class 
who  made  improvement  in  all  areas  of 
reading  tested,  the  remedial-reading 
group’s  average  increase  in  speed  was 
2.8  years  with  an  accompanying  2.1 
years  in  comprehension,  while  the  av¬ 
erage  increase  for  the  visual-perceptual 
group  was  4.7  years  in  speed  and  3.0 
in  comprehension. 

In  light  of  these  observations,  three 
important  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1 .  The  poor  achievers  in  these  two 
like  groups  appear  to  benefit  more  from 
the  visual-perceptual  training  than  frcnn 
direct  remedial-reading  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  this  period. 

2.  The  enhancement  of  visual  skill 
and  perceptual  performance  appears  to 
improve  reading  ability  as  measured. 
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3.  The  visual-perceptual  training 
seems  to  do  more  than  improve  reading 
ability  as  apparently  indicated  by  the 
upward  shift  in  IQ  range. 

Through  this  study,  it  can  be  seen 
that  developmental  visual  factors  be¬ 
come  increasingly  important  and  should 
be  recognized  and  considered.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  this  dominant  process  in  human 
living  has  often  been  unknowingly  over¬ 
looked  and  ignored.  Many  deficiencies 
or  inefficiencies  in  academic  and  manu¬ 
al  skills  may  be  traced  back  to  poor  vis¬ 
ual-perceptual  development  (learning  to 
see  properly) — performance  areas  are 
confined;  the  amount  of  intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity  that  can  be  demonstrated  is  held 
to  a  minimum;  and  opportunities  for 
fulfillment  become  necessarily  limited. 
It  is  a  gross  injustice  that  so  many  of 
our  youth  are  handicapped  unknowingly 
by  vision  which  can  be  so  readily  im¬ 
proved  with  proper  care. 

During  World  War  II,  it  was  found 
by  Renshaw  and  others  that  seemingly 
normal  young  men  were  using  as  little 
as  one-fifth  of  their  visual  potential  in 
performing  everyday  tasks.  The  Benilde 
Project  points  up  the  same  waste  of  hu¬ 
man  resources.  This  was  clearly  shown 
when  the  visual -perceptual  group 
raised  7  IQ  points  while  the  control 
group  remained  relatively  constant. 
This  would  bear  out  the  theory  that 
many  propound  as  to  vision  and  intelli¬ 
gence  being  one  and  the  same. 

The  improvement  of  reading  and 
most  other  school  subjects  was  notice¬ 
able  in  the  experimental  group.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  better  and  more  com¬ 
plete  academic  adjustment  than  in  the 
control  group.  The  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  span  of  the  experimental  students 
was  broadened. 


Further  Investigation  Needed 

This  departure  into  the  development 
area  of  visual-perceptual  skill  warrants 
further  investigations  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.  Students  in  both  groups  should 
be  retested  after  a  certain  period  of  time 
to  establish  how  much  additional  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made. 

2.  Similar  experimental  projects 
should  be  instituted  for  the  average  and 
superior  groups  of  high-school  students, 
and  for  other  students  of  pre-school  to 
college  age. 

3.  An  attempt  should  he  made  to 
compare  one  group  after  training  with 
another  which  had  been  visually  cor¬ 
rected  with  training  lenses  adapted  to 
desk  tasks. 

All  readiness  programs,  regardless  of 
level,  should  be  based  on  the  creation 
of  interest  by  the  student  in  the  materi¬ 
al  to  be  learned  and  by  the  measurement 
of  the  maturational  and  developmental 
capacity  for  that  learning.  All  fruitful 
areas  should  be  explored.  Visual-per¬ 
ceptual  training  can  contribute  consid¬ 
erably  in  this  readiness  to  learn. 

A  complete  visual-perceptual  pro¬ 
gram  can  never  be  a  replacement  or 
substitute  for  the  existing,  tested,  work¬ 
able  procedures  in  the  teaching  fields, 
but  should  be  a  supplement  and  an  aid 
to  the  methods  now  in  use. 

Scenes  described  at  the  opening  of 
this  report  will  become  increasingly  less 
unique  as  educators  recognize  the  needs 
for  developing,  as  early  as  possible, 
proper  hand-eye  co-ordination,  span  and 
speed  of  recognition,  figure-ground  dis¬ 
crimination,  binocular  control,  and 
other  abilities  to  master  everything  nec¬ 
essary  in  all  learning  activities. 


Ichabod  Crane  and  die 


Teaching  Tradidon 

L.  VV.  MICHAELSON 


Instructor  in  English,  Colorado  State  University 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


J  ACQUES  Barzun  in  his  book,  The 
Teacher  in  America,  points  out  that 
although  teaching  itself  is  not  a  lost  art, 
the  regard  for  teaching  has  been  lost, 
for  public  attitudes  toward  the  work  are 
often  whimsical,  transitory,  and  depend¬ 
ent  upon  cultural  factors  (1). 

The  main  cultural  factor  pertinent 
to  our  lack  of  respect  for  teaching  in 
America,  at  least,  has  been  the  frontier 
and  the  frontier  orientation.  Quite  un- 
derstandingly,  our  early-day  settlers 
looked  up  to  the  “doer”  and  down  on 
the  mere  “teller  of  how  to  do."  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  “solid  citizens"  ran  farms  and 
ranches,  fought  Indians,  and  pulled 
the  cows  out  of  the  slough,  while  “do- 
nothing”  individuals  stayed  indoors  and 
droned  on  and  on  about  adverbs,  j)en- 
manship,  and  subjects  that  seemed  to 
benefit  one  little  in  a  wilderness  area. 

In  addition  to  the  frontier  influence 
upon  our  attitudes,  teaching  can  thank 
Ichabod  Crane,  and  a  few  other  proto- 
tv'pes  for  downgrading  the  profession, 
for  casting  an  aura  of  “second-rated- 
ness”  upon  the  work  that  is  with  us 
today.  Thus  we  can  say  that  the  regard 
for  teaching  in  America  has  not  been 
lost,  for  it  was  never  quite  found. 

The  Dame  Schools 

Actually,  we  became  shame-faced 
about  teaching  and  teachers  long  before 


the  days  of  Crane.  Teaching  got  off  to 
a  poor  start  in  our  New  England  settle¬ 
ment  days  when  the  “Dame”  schools 
were  established.  There  the  girls  were 
taught  mainly  to  stitch  samplers,  and 
the  boys  learned  simple  sums,  reading, 
and  “good  manners.”  The  gentle  ladies 
who  ran  these  schools  in  their  own 
homes  were  usually  widows  who  per¬ 
haps  lost  their  husbands  to  Indian  ar¬ 
rows  and  the  like,  and  who  decided  up¬ 
on  this  occupation  as  a  makeshift. 

The  Dames,  as  a  class,  were  not  con¬ 
stituted  to  win  much  respect.  In  fact, 
in  this  regard  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri¬ 
cana  states  flatly: 

During  the  early  Colonial  period 
very  little  respect  was  accorded  teach¬ 
ing  or  teachers  .  .  .  most  teachers 
being  selected  because  they  had 
spare  time  or  were  unable  to  succeed 
at  other  work  (4). 

Exceptions  to  the  Rule 

Later  on  in  Colonial  times,  however, 
and  in  such  population  centers  as  Bos¬ 
ton,  respect  for  teaching  did  gain  some 
ground,  for  we  can  read  in  Diary  of  a 
Boston  School  Girl  that  such  writing 
masters  as  Abiah  Holbrook  did  have  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Indeed,  the  occasion  of  Holbrook’s 
death  in  1769  prompted  a  highly  eulo¬ 
gistic  obituary  notice  in  the  Boston 
Gazette  (5). 
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Despite  the  occasional  and  sporadic 
respect  shown  teachers  in  the  late  Co¬ 
lonial  period,  this  regard  did  not  spread 
to  rural  areas,  nor  flourish  to  a  marked 
degree.  Eventually  it  was  Washington 
Irving  and  his  Ichahod  who  helped  to 
crystallize,  and  to  bring  into  focus,  gen¬ 
eral  American  attitudes  on  teaching. 
The  long,  angular  form  of  Ichahod 
still  casts  its  shadow  over  the  profession, 
for  Irving  wrote  better  than  he  knew 
about  the  man. 

The  Glory  Has  Departed 

First  of  all,  the  very  name,  “Ichahod,” 
is  heavy  with  meaning  for  teaching,  for 
it  comes  from  the  Hebrew  and  has  pop¬ 
ularly  grown  to  mean,  “the  glory  has 
departed.”  Crane  cut  a  ridiculous  figure 
physically:  he  was  thin,  spare,  loose 
jointed,  and  had,  to  quote  Irving,  a 
sharp  “snipe  nose  that  looked  like  a 
weathercock  perched  upon  his  spindle 
neck.”  He  was  inclined  to  be  short  tem¬ 
pered,  petty,  carping,  and  picayunish — 
qualities  that  did  not  set  too  well  with 
our  pioneers.  With  but  half  an  eye, 
one  could  see  that  our  Ichahod,  after 
years  of  odd-jobbing,  had  drifted  into 
teaching  because  he  could  do  little  else. 

He  was  good  with  a  spelling  primer, 
but  impossible  behind  a  plow.  Although 
his  social  graces  sometimes  charmed  the 
ladies,  they  irritated  the  men  who  paid 
his  salary.  Crane  did  keep  the  children 
out  from  underfoot  while  Mother  did 
the  housework;  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
useful  as  a  baby  sitter  and  was  paid 
baby-sitter  wages. 

Unfortunate  Precedent 

Speaking  of  wages,  Ichahod  is  mainly 
responsible  for  our  low  teacher  salaries 


today  for  he,  along  with  the  Dames, 
helped  to  set  an  unfortunate  precedent. 
How  did  Ichahod  take  his  pay?  He  took 
potatoes  and  other  farm  produce.  More¬ 
over,  although  he  was  often  invited  to 
a  free  meal,  he  was  expected  to  help 
with  the  dishes  afterwards,  or  to  help, 
in  his  fumbling  fashion,  with  various 
light  farm  chores.  But  we  can  see  at 
this  late  date,  Ichahod  should  have  de¬ 
manded  hard  cash,  and  received  hard 
respect  for  his  job. 

Washington  Irving  was  not  the  only 
one  of  his  day  to  be  unfavorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  Ichabods.  In  1829, 
Samuel  Hall  in  his  Lectures  on  School 
Keeping,  maintained  that  “deplorable 
conditions”  in  American  schools  were 
due  primarily  to  “poor  teaching.”  Hall 
was  moved  to  quote  from  a  current  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Journal  of  Education:  .  . 
every  person  who  is  conscious  of  his 
imbecility  in  other  business,  esteems 
himself  fully  competent  to  train  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  weakness  of  infancy”  (4). 

The  tragedy  of  Crane,  of  course,  was 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  his  imbecility 
in  other  lines  of  work;  thus  his  damage 
to  the  profession  was  compounded. 

Disappearance  of  Crane 

With  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
Ichahod  from  the  Eastern  seaboard 
states,  it  can  be  presumed  that  the  state 
of  the  profession  had  fallen  so  low  that 
even  Ichahod  could  not  stand  it.  Ac¬ 
tually,  in  the  1830’s,  organized  and 
state-supported  schools  were  coming  in¬ 
to  being  more  and  more.  Crane  and  his 
itinerant  teaching  brethren  had  enjoyed 
the  free  and  easy  aspects  of  unorganized 
teaching  that  had  prevailed  in  areas 
outside  of  Massachusetts  and  other  more 
heavily  populated  areas. 
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Crane  did  try,  unsuccessfuUy,  to  moon  in  the  Wyoming  wilds  with 
marry  a  wealthy  burgher’s  daughter  and  the  Uttle  red  schoolhouse  languished  for 
to  settle  down.  Fading  such  undertak-  a  time  until  a  new  Molly  arrived  on  the 
ings,  he  was  satisfied  to  drift  from  one  scene  with  matrimony,  not  spelling,  on 
small  community  to  another.  Ichabod’s  her  mind, 
propensity  for  drifting  did  not  help  to 

put  his  profession  on  a  solid  footing  Exorcising  the  Ghosts 

with  society. 

Of  course,  Irving’s  Ichabod  and  Wis- 
Fetnale  Counterpart  ter’s  Molly  are  long  dead,  and  the  little 

red  schoolhouse  and  all  it  has  meant 
No  sooner  had  Ichabod  disappeared,  have  pretty  much  vanished  from  our 
however,  than  his  female  counterpart  land.  Thus  it  is  a  temptation  to  say  that 
sprang  up,  and  teaching  in  the  West,  the  disappearance  of  our  frontier,  with 
at  least,  became  burdened  with  Owen  its  emphasis  on  the  man  of  action  over 
Wister’s  “schoolmarm."  Wister’s  Molly  the  man  of  words,  has  helped  the  sta- 
Wood  was,  of  course,  far  more  attrac-  tus  of  our  teachers, 
tive  than  Ichabod,  but  like  him,  she  had  It  has  helped  somewhat,  but  the 
her  hmpid  eyes  peeled  for  the  main  frontier  hangover  lingers  on.  Americans 
chance  (5).  still  prefer  the  man  of  action  to  the  man 

She  taught  school  as  a  left-handed  of  learning  (2). 
avocation,  not  a  vocation.  Teaching  was  Nevertheless,  we  are  becoming  aware 
a  hedge  against  spinsterhood,  a  second-  that  the  pure  man  of  action  has  his 
best  bed;  but  as  Ichabod  longed  for  a  limitations  in  a  complex,  technical  age. 
lovely  farm  lass,  Molly  longed  for  a  Then,  too,  our  scientific  race  with  Rus- 
dashing,  handsome  Virginian  to  come  sia  is  helping  to  improve  teacher  sta¬ 
nding  by.  And  come  riding  by  he  did,  tus  and  respect  for  education, 
sooner  or  later,  and  Wood’s  httle  charges  Lastly,  there  is  a  growing  recognition 
often  suffered  from  her  casual  attitude,  that  only  a  well-educated  and  well- 
from  her  inadequate  preparation,  and  trained  citizenry  can  help  keep  our 
from  her  sudden  departure.  Molly  knew  country  in  the  leadership  class.  All  these 
she  could  not  make  teaching  her  life  factors  are  now  at  work  and  will  finally, 
career;  there  was  htde  pay  and  less  fu-  we  trust,  exorcise  Ichabod’s  formidable 
ture  in  it,  so  she  marked  time  until  her  ghost,  for  it  is  Ichabod,  himself,  who  is 
marriage.  the  legendary  headless  horseman  who 

When  Molly  Wood  rode  away  on  her  relentlessy  haunts  the  Sleepy-Hollow 
horse  to  marry  and  spend  her  honey-  land  of  education. 
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The  Administrator 

and  the  Art  Program 

BERNARD  I.  FORMAN 
Teacher,  Newark  Public  Schools 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

-A-  RT  teachers  must  be  able  to  verbal-  Unfortunately,  even  among  leaders  in 
ize  their  philosophy  of  art  educa-  art  education  today,  the  practical  merits 
tion,  in  order  to  sell  the  art  program  of  creative  art  education  are  not  uni- 
to  both  administrators  and  classroom  versally  accepted.  In  fact,  in  some  re¬ 
teachers."  These  were  the  words  of  spects,  the  pendulum  apparently  has 
Marion  Quin  Dix,  former  president  of  swung  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  again 
the  National  Art  Education  Association,  becoming  popular  to  put  more  and 
spoken  at  a  panel  discussion  sponsored  more  emphasis  on  the  inculcation  of 
by  the  New  Jersey  Art  Education  Asso-  basic  principles  and  essential  disciplines 
elation.  The  author  would  like  to  make  and  skills.  Nevertheless,  there  still 
his  own  small  contribution  towards  the  seems  to  be  rather  general  agreement 
implementation  of  this  excellent  sug-  on  at  least  four  aspects  of  the  philoso- 
gestion.  phy  of  creative  art  education. 

One  of  the  most  cogent  statements  of  First  is  the  belief  in  the  validity  of 
the  administrator’s  point  of  view  was  the  art  experience  as  an  educative  proc- 
made  at  the  same  conference  by  Dr.  S.  ess  in  and  for  itself.  Second  is  the  em- 
David  Adler,  Superintendent  of  Schools  phasis  on  the  unique  role  of  art  in  child- 
at  East  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Giving  hood  education,  both  as  an  instrument 
his  views  on  the  panel  topic,  "The  Ad-  and  as  a  vehicle  of  self-expression, 
ministrator  Lxx>ks  at  the  Art  Program,"  Third  is  the  firm  conviction  that  stereo- 
Dr.  Adler  outlined  what  he  considered  typed  copying,  rigid  adherence  to  set 
the  essence  of  a  sound  art  curriculum,  rules,  and  the  unimaginative,  stultifying 
“The  justification  for  art  in  the  schools,"  use  of  patterns  and  mass-production 
he  said,  “must  be  predicated  upon  ( 1 )  methods  is  harmful  to  the  development 
a  definite  philosophy  of  art;  (2)  a  clear-  of  the  child.  Fourth  is  the  proposition 
ly  defined  purpose;  (3)  a  specific  pro-  that  the  tendency  to  distinguish  arbi- 
gram  of  activities;  (4)  a  process;  and  trarily  between  the  arts  and  the  crafts 
(5)  a  product,  the  child  himself."  is  artificial,  unrealistic,  and  unjustified. 

These  are  challenging  words,  not 
only  to  the  art  educator,  but  also  to  the  Stages  of  Development 

administrator,  who  must  recognize  that 

the  art  curriculum  fulfills  a  concrete  Whether  the  reputed  therapeutic  and 
need  and  legitimately  cannot  be  shunt-  diagnostic  value  of  art  (except  in  the 
ed  aside  as  an  extraneous  and  expend-  hands  of  a  qualified  psychologist)  is 
able  luxury.  equally  demonstrable  remains  open  to 
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some  question.  However,  recent  research 
does  seem  to  support  the  contention 
that  there  are  observable  stages  of  crea¬ 
tive  development  through  which  every 
normal  child  passes.  These  stages,  vari¬ 
ously  described  by  Lowenfeld,  Read, 
and  other  outstanding  authorities  in  art 
education,  may  be  broadly  defined  as 
follows:  Scribbling  (ages  2-4);  Sche¬ 
matic  (ages  4-6);  Exploratory  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  (ages  6-9);  Realistic  (ages 
9-13);  Individual  and  Integrative  (ages 
13-up).  It  usually  may  be  assumed  that 
children  who  do  not  fit  into  this  normal 
sequence  are  either  retarded  or  ad¬ 
vanced — ^but  in  a  strictly  artistic  sense 
only. 

Inasmuch  as  no  rigid  line  can  ever  be 
drawn  between  one  stage  of  child  de¬ 
velopment  and  another,  there  is  bound 
to  be  considerable  overlapping.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  that  allowing  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  interest  and  in¬ 
clinations,  only  degrees  of  quality  and 
complexity  need  distinguish  the  types 
of  projects  assigned  to  different  age 
groups.  Except  for  certain  specialized 
techniques  where  specific  skills  are  ob¬ 
viously  required,  art  activities  at  all  age 
levels  must  be  geared  to  this  premise. 

If  the  art  program  has  not  become 
completely  subordinated  to  other  parts 
of  the  curriculum,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  devise  entirely  different  art 
projects  for  each  grade.  All  that  one 
needs  to  remember  (as  a  music  teacher 
might  put  it)  is  to  transpose  from  one 
key  to  another  when  necessary.  After 
all,  if  the  sanctity  of  the  individual  in 
a  democratic  society  is  to  be  preserved, 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  adapt  our 
methods  and  points  of  view  to  indi¬ 
vidual  needs — and  not  the  other  way 
around.  In  this  connection  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  art 
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specialist,  working  with  the  classroom 
teacher,  can  judge  the  degree  of  com¬ 
plexity  and  quality  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Moreover,  the  criteria  must  be 
set  for  children,  not  for  adults. 

The  role  of  the  administrator  must 
be  to  put  the  full  weight  of  his  author¬ 
ity  behind  the  supervisor  or  whoever  is 
responsible  for  the  implementation  of 
the  art  program.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  not  hesitate  to  co-ordinate  that 
program  with  the  totality  of  the  school 
experience,  without  personal  bias. 

Suggestions 

Some  suggestions  gleaned  from  al¬ 
most  thirty  years  of  personal  experience 
as  well  as  from  recent  articles  on  art 
education  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Clerical  assistance  should  be 
made  available  to  the  art  faculty  for 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  re¬ 
ports,  lesson  guides,  surveys,  book  lists, 
and  similar  information. 

2.  Classroom  teachers  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  devote  at  least  one-and-one- 
half  hours  per  week  to  creative  art  ac¬ 
tivities,  whether  the  art  specialist  is 
available  at  the  time  or  not. 

3.  If  an  art  teacher-consultant  ar¬ 
rangement  is  used,  the  speciahst  should 
be  scheduled  on  a  flexible  basis. 

4.  Adequate  art  room-workshop 
facilities  should  be  provided  in  every 
school,  regardless  of  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  or  organization.  These  facilities 
should  be  available  to  supplement  "self- 
contained  classrooms”  as  well  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  in-service  sessions  for  teachers. 

5.  The  art  faculty  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  school  facilities  after 
school  hours  for  research  and  experi¬ 
mentation. 

6.  Art  materials,  equipment,  books. 


Juvenile  Citizenship, 

Not  Delinquency 

W.  VV.  LUDEMAN 

President,  Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 

There  is  considerable  alarm  every-  ing  delinquency  as  a  natural  concom- 
where  about  juvenile  behavior.  This  is  itant  of  juvenile  living, 
nothing  new.  A  statement  from  an  an-  If  there  is  a  problem  it  is  worth  con- 
cient  tomb  read,  “Lo,  the  young  people  siderable  effort  to  do  some  things  about 
are  going  to  the  dogs.”  Some  people  de-  it.  We  offer  the  following  suggestions 
dare  that  the  situation  is  no  worse  than  for  consideration  in  the  hope  of  allevi- 
it  was  in  the  days  of  our  grandparents,  ating  a  part  of  the  situation: 

Others  say  that  a  larger  percentage  of  1.  Tighter  Parental  Controls  and 

youth  today  are  delinquents  and  that  Improved  Respect  for  Elders.  It  is  com- 
they  pay  little  attention  to  duty  or  to  mon  knowledge  that  teen-agers  do  not 

legal  or  moral  codes.  have  the  same  respect  for  parental  au- 

Delinquency  is  not  strictly  conBned  thority  that  was  prevalent  in  an  earlier 
to  metropolitan  communities.  Rural  day.  The  day  of  the  paternalistic  fam- 
areas  have  their  share  of  the  problem,  ily  with  the  father  as  boss  seems  to  be 
The  large  proportion  of  inmates  of  gone.  Everyone  is  boss,  especially  the 
penal  institutions  below  the  age  of  child.  A  sixteen-year-old  hitch-hiker 
twenty-two  years;  the  heavy  percentage  was  picked  up  many  miles  from  his 
of  highway  accidents  involving  youth;  home.  When  asked  why  he  left  home 
the  orgy  of  youth  slayings  all  over  the  he  said,  “Because  I  couldn’t  get  Pa  and 
nation;  the  wave  of  vandalism  in  de-  Ma  to  mind  me  any  more.”  The  auto- 
struction  of  public  property  in  schools  mobile  is  a  major  cause  of  this  new  at- 
and  parks — all  these  are  submitted  as  titude  of  dominance  by  juveniles.  A  car 
evidence  of  the  growing  problem.  readily  accessible  to  take  young  people 

away  from  the  protective  shelter  and 
What  Can  Be  Done?  control  of  home  environment  gives 

youth  a  feeling  of  independence. 

I  am  one  of  those  concerned  about  We  need  a  radical  return  to  parental 
\outh  delinquency,  not  because  it  is  any  respect  by  teen-agers.  This  return  can 
worse  than  it  was  in  a  previous  genera-  be  accomplished  by  firmer  discipline 
tion,  but  because  we  seem  to  take  ju-  from  early  childhood.  Parents  need  to 
venile  misbehavior  for  granted  and  to  say  “No”  to  children  more  often.  Both 
blame  it  on  the  present  era  of  loose  liv-  parents  and  children  should  spend  more 
ing.  It  is  time  for  organized  society  to  time  at  home.  Better  understanding 
do  something  constructive  about  build-  and  respect  will  result, 
ing  youth  citizenship  instead  of  accept-  I  made  a  bus  tour  of  New  York  City 
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last  summer,  and  the  tour  lecturer  told 
of  the  abundance  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  other  parts  of  the  city  but 
none  in  Chinatown.  Chinese  children 
are  taught  to  respect  ciders  and  their 
ancestors.  Too  many  of  our  own  chil¬ 
dren  have  no  such  respect  for  elders. 

2.  Return  to  Rigid  School  Control. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  blame  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  on  the  era  of  loose  discipline 
that  accompanied  progressive  educa¬ 
tion.  Yet,  there  is  strong  citizenship 
training  in  firm  pupil  control  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  could  be  a  vital  adjunct 
to  similar  discipline  in  the  home,  and 
such  double-teaming  would  bring  sur¬ 
prising  results  in  character-building. 

3.  Character-Building  Agencies. 
Some  people  believe  that  children  are 
born  either  good  or  bad,  and  that  no 
environmental  factors  can  influence 
them.  Such  a  philosophy  is  ill-founded. 
There  are  forces  which  can  change  the 
stature  of  child  life  either  way.  Some  of 
the  better  civic-building  agencies  are  as 
follows:  Young  Citizens  League,  a  na¬ 
tional  organization  with  headquarters  in 
South  Dakota,  which  functions  to 
train  elementary  pupils  in  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  citizenship  in  action;  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  and  corresponding  organi¬ 
zations  for  girls,  all  well-known  for  their 
character-building  influence;  driver  ed¬ 
ucation  training  in  high  school,  which 
has  reduced  the  number  of  highway 
accidents  among  those  who  take  it. 

4.  Church  Influence.  We  rarely 
worry  about  the  behavior  of  the  juvenile 
who  is  a  regular  church  attendant  and 
participant  in  church  activities.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  less  than  one-half  of  the  total 
population  is  churched.  It  is  safe  to  say 


that  if  there  were  perfect  church  mem¬ 
bership,  delinquency  could  be  trimmed 
to  near  zero.  It  is  much  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  build  churches  than  jails! 

5.  Juvenile  Counseling  Service. 
All  good  high  schools  and  many  church¬ 
es  offer  counseling  service  on  youth 
problems.  It  might  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  in  citizenship  development  to  pro¬ 
vide  centers  to  assist  parents  on  extreme 
problems  of  child-handling.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  do  this  than  to  wait  until 
such  cases  reach  the  court  and  then  to 
attempt  rehabilitation. 

6.  Education  in  the  Use  of  Alcohol. 
Much  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  found¬ 
ed  on  overuse  of  alcohol.  Drink  in  the 
hands  of  youth  is  a  dangerous  stimu¬ 
lant.  Traffic  accidents,  petty  crimes,  and 
other  violations  of  the  law  often  result. 
It  is  too  late  to  think  of  returning  to  a 
day  of  prohibition,  but  not  too  late  to 
teach  youth  by  text  and  example  that 
real  success  doesn’t  come  to  those  who 
overuse  alcohol. 

Rewards  for  Good  Citizenship 

It  is  high  time  to  start  a  constructive 
campaign  to  stem  the  tide  of  delin¬ 
quency.  The  home,  the  school,  and  the 
church,  by  a  concerted  effort,  could  get 
the  job  done,  but  it  will  take  the  com¬ 
plete  co-operation  of  all  society’.  We 
should  get  people  everywhere  to  praise 
goodness,  to  let  youth  know  that  high 
citizenship  is  not  a  form  of  weakness. 
We  need  a  plan  to  build  youth  behav¬ 
ior  to  make  America  the  greatest  land 
on  earth.  We  will  let  you  be  the  judge 
— do  as  we  are  doing  or  resolve  to  do 
better.  I  think  we  can  do  better. 


Leaders  in  Education  XXXII 

FORREST  E.  CONNER 


A  DOZEN  different  {leople  asked  to 
describe  Dr.  Forrest  E.  Connor  would 
do  so  in  a  dozen  different  ways.  One 
can  be  sure,  however,  that  many  of 
them  would  stress  his  ability  to  get 
things  done;  his  devotion  to  his  profes¬ 
sion;  his  interest  in  people  and  the 
"common  touch”  he  displays  in  dealing 
with  them;  and  his  love  of  outdoor  ac¬ 
tivity,  such  as  fishing,  hunting,  or 
working  in  his  yard.  Many  would  men¬ 
tion,  too,  a  sort  of  shyness  and  hu¬ 
mility  in  the  man,  which  blend  into 
resolution  as  decisions  are  made. 

A  friendly,  rugged,  muscular  man, 
with  a  good  deal  of  red  still  in  his 


hair,  Forrest  Conner  reflects  an  innate 
willingness  to  be  himself.  His  early 
youth  was  spent  in  rural  Wisconsin; 
his  undergraduate  and  early  profession¬ 
al  years  in  South  Dakota.  Dr..  Conner 
did  his  final  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  He  then  gained  addi¬ 
tional  experience  as  an  administrator  in 
the  iron-mining  region  of  northern  Min¬ 
nesota  before  assuming  city  superinten¬ 
dencies  at  Kenosha  and  St.  Paul. 

During  the  years.  Dr.  Conner  has 
held  important  positions  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  of  all  of  these 
states.  In  each  of  his  communities,  he 
has  been  active  in  a  wide  range  of  civic 
and  philanthropic  activities. 

Dr.  Conner  is  currently  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  In  this  office — and, 
previously,  in  various  other  assignments 
in  the  organization — he  has  become 
known  nationally  for  bis  ability  to  de¬ 
scribe  and  interpret  the  democratic  ob¬ 
jectives  and  the  practical  procedures  in¬ 
trinsic  in  our  system  of  free  public  ed¬ 
ucation  in  American  society. 

Forrest  E.  Conner  has  served,  and 
continues  to  serve,  with  distinction  in 
many  professional  assignments,  includ¬ 
ing  memberships  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission,  the  World  Con¬ 
federation  of  Organizations  of  the 
Teaching  Profession  (1959-60),  the 
Committee  of  the  AASA  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  School  Administration, 
and  the  National  Boy  Scout  Board  of 
Directors. 
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Spelling  Instruction 


GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 
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TThere  are  many  and  varied  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  teaching  of  spelling  in  our 
elementary  schools.  Basically,  however, 
the  patterns  of  instruction  are  of  three 
types:  (1)  the  use  of  formal  weekly 
lists  as  provided  by  adopted  textbooks 
or  spelling  workbooks;  (2)  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  spelling  words  based  upon  spell¬ 
ing  difficulties  which  pupils  encounter 
in  their  other  school  subjects;  and  (3) 
a  combination  of  the  first  two  types. 

A  few  principles  and  practices  which 
are  serving  as  guidelines  for  today’s 
spelling  instruction  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  teacher  emphasizes  the  de¬ 
sire  to  spell  words  correctly  and  the 
feeling  that  correct  spelling  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  all  phases  of  writing. 

2.  The  pupil  develops  his  ability 
to  sense  whether  a  word  is  spelled  cor¬ 
rectly  or  incorrectly  in  his  normal 
writing  activities,  and  he  acquires  the 
habit  of  looking  up  the  correct  spelling 
of  the  word  if  he  is  in  doubt. 


3.  The  teacher  adapts  the  spelling 
program  to  the  needs  of  the  group  and 
also  to  the  particular  needs  of  individu¬ 
als  within  the  group. 

4.  Most  spelling  programs  today 
are  actually  programs  in  building  word 
power. 

5.  Two  traditional  procedures  used 
in  the  weekly  spelling  plan  are  still  in 
vogue.  These  are  the  study-test  method 
and  the  test-study  method.  There  seems 
to  be  evidence  that  the  test-study  meth¬ 
od  is  advantageous  to  the  average  and 
more  able  pupils. 

6.  A  number  of  good  teachers  use 
a  variety  of  spelling  games  as  practical 
motivators  in  teaching  pupils  to  spell. 

7.  The  dictionary  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  tool  in  spelling  that  its  use  is 
indispensable. 

8.  Pupils  acquire  the  habit  of  proof¬ 
reading  their  written  work. 

9.  Pupils  use  their  spelling  words 
in  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  stories. 


City  School  District,  Binghampton,  New  York,  Language  Arts,  Grades  4-5-6,  1960. 

Dade  County  Public  Schools,  Miami,  Florida,  Spelling  and  Writing  in  the  Elementary 
School.  1957. 

Gary  Public  Schools,  Gary,  Indiana,  Spelling  Guide  (Grades  2-6),  1959. 

Hamilton  County  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Language  Arts  Guide  (^Tentative")  for 
Grades  Kindergarten  through  Eight,  1958. 

Harford  County  Board  of  Education,  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  Spelling — A  Curriculum  Guide, 
2-12,  1958. 

Los  Alamos  Schools,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  Elementary  Curriculum  Guide,  Grades  1-3 
and  Grades  4-6,  1959. 

Whittier  City  School  District,  Whittier,  California,  Instructional  Guide  in  Spelling,  Grades 
1-8,  1958. 
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In  the  minds  of  many  people  morality  low  light  was  on;  in  this  instance  the 
and  character  are  interchangeable,  but  violation  of  the  code  was  disastrous, 
actually  they  are  not.  I  don’t  mean  to  There  are  many  elements  of  conduct 
sniff  at  morality  nor  to  play  it  down;  I  which  are  necessarily  codified  and 
mean  merely  to  point  out  that  these  which  society  must  enforce, 
two  important  human  characteristics  A  wise  and  intelligent  society,  how- 
are  very’  different  and  distinct.  The  ever,  will  not  make  a  god  out  of  mor- 
scales  which  measure  them  are  not  the  ality.  If  it  does,  it  will  succed  only  in 
same.  The  yardstick  for  morality  is  building  Caspier  Milquetoast,  the  su- 
goodness;  for  character,  it  is  strength,  preme  organization  man.  It  takes  the 
Morality  ranges  from  what  is  good  to  backbone  of  will  out  of  its  citizens  and 
what  is  bad;  character  ranges  from  what  will  drive  them  into  abject  creaturism. 
is  strong  to  what  is  weak.  It  will  refuse  to  give  to  the  individual 

By  its  very’  definition,  morality  means  any  sovereignty  at  all.  It  will  demand 
conformity.  The  word  “morality”  grows  full  control  not  only  over  his  actions, 
out  of  “mores,”  which,  as  every  school-  but  also  over  his  thoughts  and  his  con- 
boy  knows,  are  the  customs  and  con-  science.  Strong  people  with  the  courage 
ventions  a  society  builds  and  then  pres-  of  their  convictions  then  will  be  con- 
sures  its  members  to  observe.  No  struc-  sidered,  automatically,  bad  citizens, 
tured  society  could  exist  without  a  code.  Perhaps  the  best  historic  example  is 
without  a  set  of  laws.  Moreover,  so-  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  unbreakable 
ciety  is  not  wrong  in  demanding  at  least  character,  who  had  strength  to  abide 
some  reasonable  conformity.  Without  by  His  convictions  even  though  they 
conformity,  the  social  structure  would  caused  His  horrible  death, 
fall  apart.  On  a  simple  level,  for  in-  If  we  expect  to  improve  human  con- 
stance,  society  has  a  right  to  expect  that  duct  we  cannot  throw  morality  out  the 
I  will  obey  the  mores  of  good  driving —  window,  but  we  must  see  to  it  that  we 
even  abjectly  accept  the  commands  of  don’t  make  a  god  out  of  it.  Just  a  little 
the  stop  lights.  reflection  can  suggest  to  any  intelligent 

Recently  I  saw  a  bad  accident  which  teacher  thousands  of  ways  for  doing  a 
resulted  in  much  property  damage  and  good  job  in  respect  to  morality.  In  fact, 
some  human  injury  because  a  couple  it  is  in  this  category  that  the  schools 
of  individualists  argued  with  their  snarl-  probably  do  their  best  work  in  improv¬ 
ing  cars  over  their  rights  when  the  yel-  ing  behavior. 
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Language  as  a  Function  of  Doing 


FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
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TPeachers  with  long  experience 
know  that  there  are  many  short-circuits 
in  learning;  the  results  we  so  confi¬ 
dently  expect  from  our  efforts  to  teach 
often  fail  to  appear.  We  teach  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  tables,  only  to  discover  that 
the  child  cannot  solve  a  simple  story 
problem.  We  teach  grammar,  and  are 
amazed  to  observe  that  the  same  dialects 
persist  on  the  playground  as  prevailed 
before  the  teaching.  We  give  workbook 
exercises  on  the  uses  of  the  apostrophe 
and  on  the  correct  forms  of  the  pro¬ 
noun,  only  to  witness  a  complete  un¬ 
awareness  of  these  technical  matters  in 
the  spontaneous  writing  of  our  pupils. 

Psychologists  explain  this  phenome¬ 
non  as  a  failure  to  transfer.  Transfer  of 
training,  they  say,  is  very  tenuous;  and 
only  when  two  activities  have  a  com¬ 
mon  functional  element  is  there  any 
reason  to  expect  it.  Once  having  learned 
this  frustrating  fact,  the  conscientious 
teacher  begins  to  modify  his  methods. 

A  constructive  suggestion  of  immense 
promise  is  to  discover  the  simple  prin¬ 
ciple  of  functional  learning.  It  works 
like  this:  Two  boys  work  on  an  old  ja¬ 
lopy,  trying  to  make  it  run.  A  friend 
who  works  in  a  garage  says,  “Check 
your  ignition  first.  Then  look  at  the  gas 
line  and  the  carburetor.  Here,  take  a 
look  at  this.  Do  you  see  this  butterfiy 
valve?  Be  sure  that  it  works  freely.  If 


it  is  stuck  or  gummed  up,  you  can’t  get 
any  gas  through  it.” 

Now  the  boys  are  interested  in  a  real 
operation.  Everything  said  to  them  at¬ 
taches  unmistakably  to  things  they  can 
see  and  handle.  They  learn  not  only 
the  facts  about  ignition  and  carbure- 
tion,  but  also  the  language  in  live  oral 
communication  with  people  who  see 
and  understand  the  same  things.  The 
language  is  a  function  of  doing. 

The  schools  too  often  have  tried  to 
teach  things  in  isolation.  They  abstract 
something  from  its  context  of  reality 
and  try  to  teach  it  for  itself  alone.  They 
teach  a  boy  to  plane  a  board,  but  not 
to  build  the  sled  he  wants  to  make — an 
operation  that  would,  of  course,  require 
the  planing  of  many  boards.  They  teach 
children  to  diagram  somebody  else’s 
sentences,  but  not  to  carry  on  the  op¬ 
erations  that  require  clear,  precise  com¬ 
munication  of  live  thoughts. 

For  years  I  have  been  applying  a 
test  to  th6  things  going  on  in  my  own 
classes.  I  ask  myself,  “Is  this  activity 
something  that  people  do  in  the  real 
world,  or  is  it  something  that  takes  place 
only  in  classrooms?”  If  it  is  the  former, 
I  feel  assured  that  it  will  produce  use¬ 
ful  learning;  if  it  is  the  latter,  I  know 
that  I  am  wasting  precious  time.  Learn¬ 
ing  accrues  in  the  pursuit  of  personal 
ambitions — in  doing  significant  things. 
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The  Exceptional  Child.  Edited  by 
James  F.  Magary  and  John  R.  Eichom.  N.  Y. 
Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston.  1960.  $5.50. 

This  is  a  book  of  some  seventy-odd  read¬ 
ings  selected  from  the  writings  of  experts  in 
their  respective  fields.  Concentration  through¬ 
out  is  on  the  child  rather  than  on  the  dis¬ 
ability.  Brief  editorial  comments  point  up 
the  significance  and  the  appropriateness  of 
each  selection.  Following  introductory  read¬ 
ings  on  the  place  of  the  execptional  child  in 
contemporary  society,  there  are  readings  on 
retarded  mental  development,  neurological 
handicaps,  orthopedic  handicaps,  handicap¬ 
ping  medical  conditions,  visual  handicaps, 
communication  handicaps,  social^emotional 
handicaps,  educational  retardations,  cultural 
deficiencies,  and  the  gifted.  The  volume 
should  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  school  peo¬ 
ple  and  for  all  who  work  with  these  several 
categories  of  children.  In  addition  to  a  sound 
substrata  of  theory,  there  are  a  number  of 
articles  dealing  with  specific  applications  of 
principles  and  theories. — W.  P.  S. 

The  Slow  Learner  in  the  Classroom. 
By  Newell  C.  Kephart.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Charles  E.  Merrill.  1960.  $4.95. 

Here  is  a  book  designed  for  the  classroom 
teacher  who  is  faced  with  a  few  youngsters 
who  never  seem  quite  able  to  learn  what 
others  are  learning  rapidly  and  eagerly.  The 
author  has  been  thorough  in  his  research  into 
the  field,  and  he  has  very  adroitly  taken  the 
findings  of  the  best  of  this  research  and  has 
organized  it  in  a  practical  way  for  busy  teach¬ 
ers  to  use.  The  content  of  the  volume  is 
sound  and  up-to-date.  However,  the  great 
contribution  is  its  great  practicality.  It  has 
been  organized  for  the  teacher. — W.  P.  S. 


Teaching  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Child.  By  Natalie  Perry.  N.  Y.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1960.  $6.00. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  and  very  sensible 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  child.  The  author  draws  upon  her 
wide  knowledge  and  long  experience  in  work¬ 
ing  with  the  mentally  retarded  and  with  their 
parents  and  teachers.  As  a  result,  the  sugges¬ 
tions  given  arc  both  numerous  and  effective. 
Miss  Perry  shows  how  the  home,  the  school, 
and  the  community  can  be  brought  together 
to  encourage  the  self-expression  and  the  self- 
care  of  these  children. — W.  P.  S. 

Administration  and  Supervision  in 
the  Elementary  School.  By  Roscoe  V. 
Cramer  and  Otto  E.  Domain.  N.  Y.  Harper. 
1960.  $5.50. 

This  book  will  serve  admirably  as  a  text 
for  graduate  courses  designed  for  in-service 
and  prospective  elementary-school  supervisors 
and  administrators.  Starting  with  the  premise 
that  it  is  imperative  that  America  provide 
more  and  better  education  in  the  coming 
decades  for  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
children,  the  authors  immediately  take  up 
the  task  of  indicating  how  the  elementary 
school  can  discharge  effectively  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  that  are  uniquely  its  own.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  five  major  sections 
with  a  total  of  sixteen  chapters.  Principles 
and  purposes  of  the  elementary  school  are 
presented  first.  The  authors  then  move  on  to 
discuss  the  growth  of  the  elementary  school, 
the  development  and  organization  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  curriculum,  pupil  personnel 
administration,  the  elementary  school  staff 
and  facilities,  and  the  effectiveness  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. — ^W.  P.  S. 
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Perfectly  Balanced  . . 


J  “OALANCE,”  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

^  ^  WORD,  DESCRIBES  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  HAVE  MADE 

5  Houghton  Mifflin’s  history  texts  foremost  in  their  fields. 

•  It  is  the  balance  that  results  when  authors  and  editors 

J  combine  their  special  talents  as  historians,  educators,  and 

)  writers  to  produce  texts  that  are  both  teachable  and  readable. 

It  is  the  balance  of  superb  historical  reporting  .  .  .  com- 
plementing  dates,  facts,  and  events  with  sidelights  and 
human  interest  factors  to  make  the  past  come  to  life  and 
recast  the  long-ago  in  terms  of  today’s  circumstances  and 
understandings. 

Further,  it  is  the  balance  of  textual  material  with  maps, 
photographs,  and  drawings  —  visual  helps  that  crystalize 
ideas  and  events  to  make  them  vivid  and  unforgettable. 

And  finally,  it  is  the  balance  of  over-all  organization ;  of 
time  devices  that  fix  sequence  in  the  student’s  mind;  of 
significant  previews,  perceptive  check-ups,  and  concise  sum¬ 
maries  that  focus  understanding  on  important  events. 

The  result?  .  .  .  balanced  development  in  your  students 
...  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the  past  and  an  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding  of  the  present  —  essential  preparation 
for  tomorrow’s  citizens  as  Americans  in  a  rapidly  con¬ 
tracting  world.  /  \ 

THIS  IS  AMERICA’S  STORY  /  \ 

American  history  for  Grade  7  or  8.  /  \ 

fVilder  —  Ludlum  —  Brown  /  \ 

THE  MAKING  OF  AIODERN  AMERICA  \ 

American  history  for  the  Senior  High  Grades.  \ 

Canfield  —  fVilder  \ 

THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  WORLD  \ 

World  history  for  the  High  School.  I  \ 

Book  —  Slosson  —  A  nderson  —  Bartlett  /  OB  ;;  -TTl^BR  \ 
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NOW  ...  The  Newest  and  Best  in  Supplementary  Reading 

BEST  OF  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  Nila  Banton  Smith,  Hazel  C.  Hart  and  Clara  Belle  Baker 


The  One  Supplementary  Reading  Series  That  Strengthens  The  Total  Reading  Program! 

•  BEST  OF  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE  is  a  fresh,  new  collection  of  favorite  stories  and  poems 
that  will  give  new  vitality  and  real  strength  to  your  total  reading  program.  Here  are  excitingly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  versatile  books  that  will  encourage  even  poor  readers  —  stimulate  all  pupils  to  read  more. 

SUNNY  AND  GAY  for  Grade  1  SHINING  HOURS  for  Grade  4 

FOOLISH  AND  WISE  for  Grade  2  TIME  FOR  ADVENTURE  for  Grade  5 

FUN  ALL  AROUND  for  Grade  3  BEYOND  THE  HORIZON  for  Grade  6 

•  BEST  OF  CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE  brings  together  favorites  of  all  time  to  provide  real 
enjovment  and  reading  success  for  every  pupil.  Check  these  important  features: 

Best-balanced  selection  of  children's  favorites 
Most  distinguished  collection  from  all  over  the  world 
Magnificently  illustrated  —  in  color 
Organized  around  natural  centers  of  pupil  interest 
Reinforces  the  reading  program  —  Enriches  the  total  curriculum 
FREE  Instructional  Tests  in  Literature  Appreciation 
Versatile  —  for  teacher  directed  or  independent  reading 
Easy-to-use  Teacher’s  Manuals  give  step-by-step  guidance 


FREE  BOOKLETS  of  sample  selections  ore  yours  for 
examination.  Each  booklet  contains  the  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  listing  all  stories  and  poems,  and  a  selected 
sample  page  from  each  unit  for  one  grade  from  the 
exciting  new  BOBBS-MERRILL  BEST  OF  CHILDREN'S 
LITERATURE.  Get  these  booklets  and  see  for  yourself 
how  BEST  OF  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  will  inspire  im¬ 
proved  reading  in  your  classes. 


The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Inc.  Dept.  E 

1720  E.  38th  St.,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

Yes,  please  send  me  FREE  booklets  of  selected  sample 
pages  from  BOBBS-MERRILL  BEST  OF  CHIL¬ 
DRENS'  LITERATURE  for  the  grades  circled  below: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  (circle  grades) 

Name . 

School  or  Title . 

Street . . . 

City . Zone . State . 


The  Supplementary  Readers 
That  ^e€Ui4f  Complement 
Your  Total  Reading  Program! 
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